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“ SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE.” 
By James H. Hyslop. 


When newspapers like the New York Evening Post begin 
to sneer at a cause which has had thirty years’ attention by 
the best intellects of the world and as many years of silence 
on the part of such papers, you may be sure that some prog- 
ress has been made. Papers and periodicals edited by men 
of common sense long since yielded to the importance of 
psychic research, but the intellectual snobs are always the 
last to see the truth, and they see it too late then to be leaders 
in its clarification and dissemination. Were it not for intel- 
lectual snobbery, the zsthetics of the educated, that class 
might rule the world better than it does. Here it is that all 
aristocracies fail. Nature is democratic and will remain so 
as long as taste goes before truth. The pursuit of the beau- 
tiful is correct enough provided you have sought the ethical 
and the true first. Otherwise it had better not be sought at 
all, save as an advance on swinishness, and often then it is 
only this swinishness refined. In this country the intellect- 
uals were not the people who started the work of psychic 
research, and for that reason the class must needs sneer at it, 
forgetting altogether the democratic nature of all advances 
in knowledge and conscience. 

This is introductory to some remarks on the New York 
Evening Post in which the editor had to “take a fall” out of 
psychic research, when it was not at all necessary even to al- 
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lude to it. The article was entitled “The Scientific Atmosphere” 
and was apropos of a paper by Mr. Balfour at the unveiling 
of a statue to Lord Bacon last July. The temper of the edi- 
torial is that of Mr. Balfour’s paper and more or less identi- 
fies ““ science ” with method and attitude of mind rather than 
actual achievement. Then comes the following statement: 


“ We have heard a good deal in recent years of the ‘ bank- 
ruptcy’ of science. It is only a ‘message of despair’, we are 
told, that star-eyed science wafts back to those who are craving 
answers to the deepest problems of the human soul, of life 
and death. ‘There is some truth in the complaint. Science is 
modest, but men of science sometimes are guilty of overweening 
vanity. They have occasionally gone upon the assumption that 
nothing lies deeper than the probe of chemic test, that instru- 
ments of scientific precision will enable us to say exactly what 
man is and what God is. But that is only to raise hopes cer- 
tain to be frustrated. The attempt in our own day to ‘ prove’ 
immortality scientifically, is but an instance of what will happen 
when science forgets to be truly scientific. It gives science a 
black eye at the same time that it upsets the equilibrium of many 
weak brains. Science, too, must stick to its last. But within 
its necessary limits, it is continually attacking and solving prob- 
lems that lie close to the well-being of humanity. Nor can any 
one truthfully assert that its ardor and hopefulness have been 
quenched. Scientific ideals were never so high in the hearts of 
students as they are to-day, nor did the great tasks still before 
scientific investigation ever more powerfully appeal to more 
devoted workers for the good of their kind. Only consider, for 
example, the zeal with which skilled inquirers in all countries 
are giving the most laborious research to the cause and cure of 
cancer. Never were there more indefatigable and, withal, more 
enthusiastic investigators. Give us time, they say, and we will 
grapple with and overcome this terrible disease. It is not only 
the desire to benefit humanity that keeps them unflagging in 
endeavor. ‘They are buoyed up also by their profound conviction 
that the scientific man is bound to win. The very air they 
breathe is filled with hope that science has yet wonderful im- 
provements to make in the lot of man, and that true scientific 
method is certain to go on, conquering and to conquer.” 


Soon after this date, three days, the same paper discussed 
editorially Metchnikoff’s ambition to prolong human life in- 
definitely or forever, and its only objection was that most of 
us would not like to face such a prospect of old age, forget- 
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ting that, if Metchnikoff succeeded, there would be no old 
age! 

Now for the examination of the above writer’s position 
and the narrowness of view which it takes, and not only its 
narrowness, but its purely materialistic interpretation of life. 
It was not at all necessary in the discussion of scientific 
method to make any allusion to psychic research or endeav- 
ors to “prove” immortality. There are other intellectual 
efforts that are precisely like it in method that either get the 
name of science and no criticism from editors of this type, or 
have their value, and superior value whether under the zegis 
of science or not, and all this quite in accordance with the 
editor's own statement of principles. 

The importance of taking up this subject is simply to 
clarify the “ scientific atmosphere ” about which such writers 
speak and quickly run into contradictions when they do not 
stop to reflect, but simply seize the first topic that occupies 
public attention and yet is not, in their eyes, zsthetically and 
socially respectable. The editor seems to have wholly for- 
gotten what he had regarded as “science”’ when agreeing 
with Mr. Balfour, and then fell back on the very conception 
of science which limits it to certain kinds of endeavor. We 
shall see this in the sequel. 

The issue precipitated by the editor is whether “ science ” 
has anything to do with establishing the immortality of the 
soul or a future life, as psychic researchers prefer to state it, 
to avoid the quibbles of those who use the term “ immortal- 
ity” in a sense not the original one. The evidence of this 
position is his admission that there is some justice in the 
complaint that “science” does not solve the great problem 
of life and death. Then his putting quotation marks around 
the word prove and his sneer at the effect of the attempt to 
“prove” it on “weak brains” show what conception he 
takes of the problem. He does not say in so many words 
that “science” cannot “prove” immortality, but no sane 
man can put any other interpretation on his language and 
position. 

Now does the author see the consequences of his position ? 
If you cannot “ prove” immortality or a future life. what 
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is the situation? When there is a chance to “prove” 
anything there is some ground for a belief, and this 
statement does not depend upon any hard and fast defini- 
tion of the term “proof”. In its widest meaning “ proof” 
is any evidence that tells for an assertion, no matter 
how weak, when there is no counterbalancing negative evi- 
dence to diminish or destroy its force. “ Proof” is thus any 
evidence that determines priority of mental allegiance to a 
proposition against competing influences. It may be of the © 
weakest and inductive kind. It does not require to be de- 

monstrative. It may be the slightest degree of probability 
where there is nothing to counterbalance this. On the other 
hand, the narrower import of the term is that rigid demon- 
stration which makes the assertion an absolute certainty, a 
belief which no man can escape accepting, or an ocular or 
sense perception of facts that any man can be forced to accept 
or go to the insane asylum. Anywhere between the two ex- 
tremes of preferential probability and rigid certainty there is 
the wide field of varying probabilities. Within the two fields 
of certainty there is that of the man who can understand facts 
well enough to accept a certainty which is not sensory and 
that of the man who must have sensory demonstration. Now 
it is the last and only the last that “ science ”, possibly, cannot 
prove when it comes to immortality or a future life, and I say 
possibly advisedly: for I do not think this editor or any one 
else knows enough to shut out the possibilities in even this 
difficult problem. The Greek would have sneered like this 
editor at trolley cars, the telegraph or the telephone, and 
especially at wireless telegraphy, tho he knew the properties 
of amber. I do not believe this editor has the omniscience 
that is necessary to lay down or insinuate such sweeping neg- 
ative judgments. He has taken refuge behind a statement 
that many scientific people have taken and assert without 
examining their premises. They take a view of “ science” 
which makes their statement a truism and then never abide 
by that view of “ science ” when they do their own work, and 
the public accepts the view while assuming that “ science ” is 
the ultimate criterion of truth. Its attitude is thus wholly 
negative toward the question which this very editor admits is 
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important when he concedes that the complaint against the 
weakness of science is justified. 

There is another way to state the same general doctrine. 
When we say anything cannot be “ proved” we may mean 
anything that can be included in a negative judgment of this 
kind. A thing that cannot be “ proved” may be either some- ° 
thing that can be believed on inductive or other evidence, no 
matter how slight, or something that is false or has no ra- 
tional ground for belief whatever. This latter alternative 
implies that immortality, if not “ provable ’’, is not anything 
which I can believe as a rational man. Or it may imply that 
it is false, simply because the false is one of the things that 
cannot be “ proved ” to be true. 

Now it is just this closing of the question which many 
people resent. They want it at least open where the facts 
show that it is open. When you say it cannot be “ proved”, 
without specially defining your “ proof”, they wish to ques- 
tion such assured dogmatism in negative judgments and to 
insist on more humility and confession of ignorance where it 
is known that this ignorance actually exists. If inability to 
“ prove” is taken thus it is tantamount to denial of the right 
to believe, and the author’s squinting toward faith or some 
other basis for belief is a piece of irrationality. 

On the other hand, if it can be believed without “ proof”, 
there must either be some evidence, perhaps inductive, offer- 
ing a measure of possibility or probability, or men may be- 
lieve without evidence. If men may rationally believe with- 
out evidence of any kind, we are in a world where it is im- 
possible to get rational order of any kind. The man who be- 
lieves without evidence of any kind is fit only for the insane 
asylum. He may not be able always, or ever, to state his 
reasons intelligently, but reasons and evidence he must have 
or be assigned to a sanatorium. But if he has any facts or 
evidence at all that suggest a possibility or probability, his 
belief has “ proof” of some kind, whether it be rigid or elas- 
tic. It will then only remain to know what conception of 
“science” he takes to determine whether “science” can 
prove immortality or not. 

Now when it comes to this question whether “ science ”’ 
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can “prove” immortality or not, taking the editor's own 
statements, I can imitate the valor of those ancient knights 
who offered to joust with their opponents and to give them 
the advantage of sun and wind,—to appropriate a statement 
of Macaulay somewhere. If this critic had defined or re- 
- garded “science” as an “exact”? method of demonstration 
such as applies to many of the fields of physical science, with 
their instruments of precision, there would be no need to 
raise a question in the case. We should only want to know 
from him what other method of certitude or belief he main- 
tained. But he is careful to admit that “ science” is an atti- 
tude of mind or method, and that widens it enough to in- 
clude every form of observation and classification of facts, 
whether “ exact ” and mathematical results are obtainable or 
not. He must then say whether he intends to set up any 
other criterion of truth than “science” or to abide by the 
standard and meaning of the term as he defines it. in either 
case he is lost, unless he frankly says there is no ground for a 
belief in the matter. The religious man claims “ faith” as 
his basis and the author, if he rejects “ science” in its rigid 
and “ exact” meaning, and yet admits that there is a problem 
to be solved—and he does admit it—must provide a means 
for determining conviction upon it. On the other hand, if 
“science ’”’ is an attitude of mind and a method, there is no 
reason to sneer at efforts to “prove” a future life. The 
trouble at this point is, that most editors know just enough 
to put words together, after the style of popular scientific 
men, but not enough to be logical. 

I do not care what conception of “science” be taken in 
this matter. The primary question is whether there is any 
way to marshal facts to make any belief whatever rational, 
and it makes no difference whether you call it “science”, 
philosophy, theology, religion, faith, or by any other name. 
It is whether we have a standard of belief or not, no matter 
what the degree of certitude may be. If you insist on that 
conception of “ science ” which many physicists insist on who 
do all their work by instruments of measurement, then you 
can say that there are other methods of getting the truth. 
certain and probable truth alike, than “ exact science“, and 
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those methods would be more important than any physical 
science, if the social and ethical relations of men have more 
importance than mere physics. That view cannot be es- 
caped, unless you mean to say that the most important truths 
for mankind are limited to measuring the earth and the 
stars. If there be any method of certitude other than in- 
struments of experiment and the exact sciences, then you 
cannot say that a future life cannot be “proved”. That 
statement is consistent only with the limited view of “ sci- 
ence” which the physicist sometimes takes, and it may even 
be debated whether this consistency is a fact, when we con- 
sider how many “ impossibilities ’ to one age have become 
actual facts to the next. 

But it is the fact that the term “science” has come to 
mean the primary standard of truth, as against the theolog- 
ical and philosophical methods of prior ages, that makes it so 
serious for what the critic admits are the important problems 
of the world to be without its support. If “science” were 
not actually regarded as the primary criterion of beliefs, as it 
was not so regarded in the middle ages, the public mind 
might be influenced by other points of view. But this is not 
the case. The public mind has adopted that primacy of what 
is called “ science” and this turns it in the direction of the 
men who claim to be “ scientists ’’, when this public wants to 
know what it can believe and what is not worth while both- 
ering its mind about. This is only to say that the abandon- 
ment of theological standards, which, whether they ever con- 
tained an element of “ science ” or not, certainly antagonized 
what was called “ science’, left the remaining alternative as 
Hobson’s choice for the criterion of rational beliefs, especially 
as “ science’’, or what was called so, “ proved” its conten- 
tions against the claims of theology, for example, in Coper- 
nican astronomy, the rotundity of the earth, gravitation, evo- 
lution, etc. In this new movement, the term “ science” 
stood, not for “ exact’ and mathematical methods alone, but 
for the observation and classification of facts of experience. 
The broader meaning of that term was the prevalent one and 
only narrow minds endeavored to limit it to certain physical 
methods involving only physical phenomena and unfailing 
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prevision. The general public, or perhaps better, the gen- 
erally intelligent mind, seized on the mental attitude which 
this editor under review concedes is the true criterion of 
what “science ”’ is, and placed it foremost in the determina- 
tion of beliefs. That method includes the observation of even 
apparently capricious and unfixed phenomena, and all resid- 
ual facts in nature or mind, so that “ science’ came to mean 
any process of collective observation of facts, whether in 
mind or matter, as against the apriori speculation of the mid- 
dle ages, or the hasty generalizations of that period from su- 
perficial facts, whichever way you prefer to put it. In this 
conception of the problem or method, “science” is simply 
critical observation as against uncritical ways. In that view 
of it there is no reason why we cannot get “proof” of a 
future life, if the facts which, at least superficially, indicate it 
are what they appear to be. You simply cannot play fast 
and loose with the conception of “ science ”’, now using it in 
its narrow and rigidly physical sense as “exact” experi- 
mental methods with physical instruments, to bolster up the 
judgment that you cannot “prove” a future life, and now 
using it in the wider sense, which includes the possibility of 
this ‘‘ proof”, and yet abiding by the agnostic verdict. 

The editor says “science, too, must stick to its last.” 
Now what is its last? Is it merely a certain mental attitude 
toward any facts? Or is it physical phenomena alone, that 
can be measured and give “exact” results? If it be the 
former, why sneer at psychic research? If it be the latter, 
why call it merely an attitude of mind and a method? Be- 
tween these two horns of the dilemma you cannot escape. 
Evidently the author had forgotten that he had taken the 
wider view of “science” in the first part of his article, and 
now he falls back on the narrower without offering any solu- 
tion of what he regards as the most important problems. He 
may say that it was not his business to offer any solution or 
even to define “science”. Very well, then, you must not 
sneer at efforts that embody the very conception of “ sci- 
ence”? which you admit. You can do that sneering only on 
the basis of the later implied definition that you had conceded 
was not true. 
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Those of us who talk about “ science and a future life” 


‘do so on the generally accepted conception of “ science” as 


an attitude of mind toward all problems of truth. We look 
at “science” as the expression for the interrogation of ex- 
perience rather than the acceptance of dogma and tradition. 
We are taking the broad view of the subject and do not care 
whether you have certitude or probability in view. It is the 
observation and verification of facts in actual experience 
which we emphasize as the best criterion of all beliefs, against 
accepting the say-so of the past as final. If that be “ sci- 
ence’ weil: if it be not science, we would simply throw 
“science” to the dogs, if it undertook to pronounce judg- 
ment on problems which it had deliberately excluded from its 
domain and yet had to admit that they were legitimate prob- 
lems. What we are trying to do is to apply human experi- 
ence to a problem which has been left to irresponsible specu- 
lation or to irresponsible emotion. The editor’s point of 
view simply leaves a just complaint unsettled, and then sneers 
at the effort to settle it, an effort that has all the credentials 
that any mental or ethical endeavor has, by whatever name 
you choose to call the mental attitude or method of solving 
the problem. 

It is in the latter part of the critic’s editorial that he ex- 
poses his real view, one that shows a perfectly undigested 
conception of the relation of things, a hotch-potch of con- 
flicting attitudes of mind. After expressing an attitude of 
mind which despairs of light on what he admits to be the 
great problems, he turns to physical science for the help of 
humanity and specifies the cure of cancer as an illustration of 
its great tasks. Here is the place for a little scepticism which 
he and his like may not be prepared to meet. If a man de- 
nies a future life and if he denies the possibility of obtaining 
evidence for it, on the assumption that such a thing might ex- 
ist, and if he denies that there is any serious problem there for 
any method of belief or knowledge, there can be no reply to 
his contention except by proving the facts. But this author 
admits the reality and importance of the problem and in lieu 
of any effort to solve it, adopts the attitude of the rank ma- 
terialist regarding it and turns to the cure of physical ills as 
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the only resource of “science”. The materialist may well 
say that the only thing for us to do is to cure disease and 
prolong life. He has no hope of any form of existence with- 
out a body and may well sneer at efforts to ascertain whether 
this negative belief is so well founded as he thinks. But the 
man who admits the black outlook; who admits that it is not 
desirable, that the complaint against “ science ’”’ for not help- 
ing us here is just, ought to see that cure of the body may not 
be the primary and most important thing for human tasks. 

At this point I am prepared to be bold and to challenge 
the assumptions of this editor and all “ scientists ” whatso- 
ever who place the primary stress on the preservation of 
human life. All this passion for curing cancer and other ter- 
rible diseases is based upon the assumption, largely, that there 
is no other life to be had and we must prolong this one. Even 
this editor thinks, as we saw above, that Metchnikoff’s ambi- 
tion would only give us undesirable old age, and he might see 
that possibly the cure of cancer is little better. 

I am far from saying or thinking that we should not cure 
disease. I concede its importance, but I do not admit that it 
is half so important as something else. You cannot give it 
primary importance except upon a materialistic theory. If 
a man actually have a soul and personality that survives 
death, that will be more important than preserving his phys- 
ical welfare alone. This physical welfare can have import- 
ance only as it is causally and ethically related to the trans- 
physical, and you must subordinate the treatment of disease 
to this higher end. There can be no dispute of this position 
theoretically. It is only a question whether survival be pos- 
sible or probable to determine the actual attitude which we 
must take at this point. 

Now let us put this bluntly and in accordance with the 
facts. Most disease is due to incorrect living, no matter 
whether that incorrect living be due to ignorance or vice. 
Now to prevent disease without preventing ignorance and 
vice is not moral at all, is not doing humanity any correct 
benefit whatever. This position cannot be disputed by any 
sane man. When you come to look at the actual results of 
physical science,dominated by purely physical ideals and ends, 
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especially j in the field of medicine, it has tended t to make men 
ignore ignorance and vice and to pin their faith to medicine. 
At the inception of Christianity religious and medical work 
were combined. They are still so in much missionary labor. 
But in the course of time the care of the soul was handed 
over to the priest or clergy without decent salaries, and the 
cure of the body left to the physician with all he could make 
out of the patient’s desperate desire to live at any cost. You 
may talk all you please about the nobility of the medical pro- 
fession and its eagerness to heal diseases. There are two 
points that qualify this judgment. First, their largest efforts 
are to fit themselves for the situation in which men will pay 
the biggest fees. Second, they do not interest themselves so 
much in moralizing men as in giving medicine. They are 
more interested financially in keeping men ignorant and 
vicious than in making them ethical. They can get more 
money out of vice by enabling men to escape its consequences 
than in curing the vice which causes the disease. The whole 
medical profession is saturated with the ideal of curing men 
of disease, not of saving their souls, of preventing the conse- 


‘quences of sin, rather than preventing the sin. If the sin 


were checked there would be no use for physicians, except in 
accidents. 

I am not indicting the profession. I know well enough 
that various circumstances develop as much nobility there 
as elsewhere, and it is not always the priest or clergyman 
that is unselfishly devoted to saving souls. For all that I 
know or care the medical profession may be better in this 
respect than the clergy. But this does not conflict with the 
description of a situation which makes the economic side of 
the profession the dominant one, especially for those who 
can succeed best in relieving the wealthy from the conse- 
quences of their vices and accidents. If you want to see 
what the practical situation is, look at the cases which the 
physician cannot cure and simply sends off to the free hos- 
pital or insane asylum to be left to the tender mercies of the 
politician. It may be that nothing else can be done and that 
the physician must not be blamed for the situation. But the 
patients that have plenty of money do not go to the alms- 
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house or asylum for lack of treatment. There are too many 
cases in which the unfortunate are drained of their little 
means and then left to die in the asylum without such care as 
money will give. There are plenty of cases where this is not 
true, but there are enough of that kind to make one think of 
Heine’s savage lines: 


“Hat man viel, so wird man bald 
Noch viel mehr dazu bekommen. 
Aber wer nur wenig hat 
Dem wird auch das Wenige genommen. 


“ Aber wenn du gar nichts hat 
Ach, so lasse dich begraben. 
Denn ein recht zum Leben, Lump, 
Haben nur die etwas haben.” 


The whole drift of the medical profession in this material- 
istic age is toward that situation, and it cannot be helped 
without a reorganization of its methods and aims. The 
clergy, with its salary, is in a better position, but then few 
believe in a soul and its salvation and are not disposed to pay 
for it, and the clergyman who would help men ethically is 
left to do his work on starving wages, while the man who 
will cure the body gets all the best fees. Not that he is 
not subject to the struggle for existence and competition as 
well as others, but the community is so saturated with ma- 
terialistic ideals that it will, where it can, pay better wages 
for escape from the consequences of sin than it will pay for 
an escape from the sin. It wants immunity, not morality. 
The physician is not there to save its soul, but to cure can- 
cers! 

Now if we could make men moral perhaps we should not 
have cancers to cure. We might dispense with doctors alto- 
gether and rely upon the wise man to tell us when we were 
deviating from the law of nature. Doctors are necessary 
either as teachers of morality or as means of evading its im- 
peratives. If we spent a small proportion of the money on 
finding out what duty was and following it that we spend to 
escape the penalties involved in neglecting it, we might have 
less disease. But we are more afraid of cancers than we are of 
the morallaw. We are all of us too much like the patient who 
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got the gout from high living and then damned his physician 
because the latter could not keep him in good enough condi- 
tion to drink all the champagne he wanted. On a theory of 
materialism the patient is right, and, unless you can get bet- 
ter evidence than this editor implies is accessible for the ex- 
istence of something better than a materialistic point of view, 
men will take the risks of the gouty patient. They will take 
the pleasures they are sure of or prefer, rather than make the 
sacrifices on the possibility of consequences worse than the 
gout. It is consequences always that men wish to escape, 
and the worse they are the more likely they are to regulate 
conduct to escape them, even if this conduct is to pay ex- 
orbitant fees to the doctors. But if we cannot show that na- 
ture places the stress of value on mental states beyond sense 
we cannot expect mankind to accept any other standard than 
that of “ nature” as they see it. 

All that we, who are trying to “scientifically prove” a 
future life, aim at is a fulerum by which the moralist may lift 
the ideals of men beyond a sense view of conduct. The 
achievements of physical science in increasing human com- 
forts and multiplying the possibilities of supporting popula- 
tion do not benefit men morally in the least. They may in- 
crease the interest in art and enjoyment, but not the art of 
righteousness. It is another influence that does the latter, 
even when we remain on the materialistic level. But any- 
thing like assurance about a non-sensory or supersensible life 
for consciousness must inevitably awaken interest in the 
meaning of it all and the laws by which the best can be ob- 
tained from such a condition. Besides the moralist will have 
a fulcrum for enforcing the recognition of ideals which can 
now have only an instinctive or imitative appreciation. It is 
the rational life that is always the highest, and a rational life 
with reference to the possibilities of a transcendental exist- 
ence for consciousness cannot exist without some assurance 
that such a life is a fact or probable. The existence of a soul 
will be another agency in the hands of biology, physiology, 
psychology and ethics to revolutionize the point of view for 
understanding the phenomena of mind, and no sane man can 
question this fact. He can only ask that we prove the exist- 
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ence of it. But he must not sneer when wetry it. He is com- 
mitted to the importance of the problem and must at least 
suspend judgment and extend approval to the attempt. 

The Stoics did not like the ugly face of nature, but they 
had fortitude. Life was hard and painful, but man could be 
a hero. He was to show himself above flinching and have no 
fear of death. The Epicureans, too, regarded the fear of 
death as the greatest evil in the world and tried to establish 
their materialistic view with the hope of overcoming that 
fear. They denied immortality and counselled the same pa- 
tience and resignation as the Stoic. The laws of nature were 
fixed and inexorable and there was no use to fight against 
them or to desire what they did not grant. But the Epicu- 
reans did not reckon well with their host. The Stoics might 
well teach fortitude and heroism. They believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul. But the Epicureans denied this and 
urged the same heroism without offering the ground that 
might make it rational. We all know how the nations that 
believe most confidently in a hereafter make the best soldiers. 
They lose nothing with their lives. The materialist loses 
everything. He must fight for the prolongation of his life 
here as he has no other. He increases the fear of death under 
the pretext of removing it. He has no panacea for the fear 
of death or the love of a sensuous life, to say nothing of a 
point of view for helping the weak in the struggle for a phys- 
ical existence or for the respectability which the more suc- 
cessful place higher than soul culture. 

Now the cure of cancer and of disease generally is not so 
important as the cure of vice and sin. But the world, espe- 
cially the world of medicine, lays less stress on this than on 
disease. It endeavors to avoid causes and to remove effects 
without considering causes as it should. Or if it heeds causes 
these do not go beyond the material agencies immediately 
connected with the effects it seeks to remove. It systemat- 
ically ignores mental causes, spiritual causes, which should 
first be reckoned with in its processes. Of course, if there 
be no spiritual it is quite justified in its methods. But what 
if the spiritual be a fact? Why sneer at the possibility when 
some one comes along and investigates facts in the same 
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mental attitude and by the same method which you praise so 
in Francis Bacon and regard as of the essence of “ science ’’? 
Why not seriously reckon with the possibility and set about a 
similar inquiry or help those who are engaged in it. Sneer- 
ing is easy and cheap, and it is respectable in the Clubs and 
salons. Those who wear low necked dresses and swallow- 
tailed coats have no better standard of intelligence than 
laughing about “ghosts” or paying for entertainments by 
amateur conjurers with the blissful illusion that they are im- 
itating the phenomena on which some of us are serious. That 
class is joined to its idols: let it alone. It rests with a differ- 
ent type of people to moralize the world. 

In the Metchnikoff editorial the same paper three days 
later, possibly the same writer, speaking of the proclivities of 
men in the face of such offers as the great chemist proposes, 
says: “In small things, as in great, men will rarely sacrifice 
the self-indulgence of the moment for their own personal 
good. The pleasure lover’s maxim of a short life and a 
merry one has, in more philosophic times, become the under- 
lying motive of modern existence. We lay stress now on the 
intensity of life rather than on its duration.” As statement 
of fact this may be true. It is not necessary to question it in 
that view of the writer’s intention. But does he intend to 
approve of this modern view as affording a safe criterion of 
the path to the greatest good? What the psychic researcher 
is trying to do is to get the duration, and the intensity will 
not wear the soul out, as it does in the modern age. The 
product of length and breadth will afford a larger result than 
that of shorter time and intensity. The reason men do not 
take account of the future in conduct is that they are not sure 
of it, and again to be merely sure of another life offers little 
rational incentive to its important end, unless we know as as- 
suredly what the causal relation between this and the next 
life is. Medizval Christianity tried to furnish this in its 
doctrine of heaven and hell, but constructed them so artifi- 
cially and offered such poor evidence for them that little or 
no credence could be paid to them in scientific times. But 
if, in supplying the fact of a future life, we can manage to 
show what the ethical nexus is between this and the next we 
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may have some leverage on human passions, much better 
than the gout or apoplexy. 

I am quite willing to meet the writer’s sneer and doubt 
about “ proving” survival by the flat statement that it is 
proved and proved by better evidence than supports the doc- 
trine of evolution, only this editor is too ignorant and too re- 
spectable to know it. We are far beyond any concessions of 
respect or consideration for such men. They know enough to 
skim the surface of things and to report the consensus of the 
world’s opinions, but they have no time to study and to think 
or to weigh the mass of facts bearing upon problems like ours. 
They write dogmatically on a very scant amount of personal 
information. Hence there is a deference paid to their writ- 
ing which is out of all proportion to their opportunities for 
real knowledge. Where their influence is concerned some 
attention may be paid to their writing, but there is no other 
reason for intelligent people fearing or respecting their judg- 
ments. Their doubts might be respectfully treated did they 
not sneer. We can understand honest doubts: we had them 
ourselves at one time. But after twenty-five years of such 
work as that of Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Pro- 


fessor W. F. Barrett, Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers, Dr. Richard 


Hodgson, and Professor William James, it is no time for 
sneers or ridicule. It is time to think of the opportunities to 
remove the complaint against science which the editor thinks 
justified. 

The importance of the ethical as distinct from the med- 
ical and physiological aspect of the problem, especially as the 
primary or only point of view, is indicated in the article on 
the theories of Metchnikoff where the writer, speaking of be- 
ginning to prepare for old age by taking bacillac, says: 
“The author of Proverbs had long ago hit upon numerous 
ways of postponing the ravages of arterio-sclerosis. The 
pursuit of wisdom will do it. Fear of the Lord will do it. 
Submission to reproof will do it. The practice of mercy will 
doit. This is not putting it in biological terms; but the high- 
est biology to-day recognizes the existence of the spiritual 
factor.” 


This has the right ring about it. Here the spiritual factor 
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is admitted, tho it is not the metaphysical “ spiritual ” factor 
which is the condition of making the term “ spiritual ” valu- 
able at all. However that may be, it is the ethical factor 
that is assumed here, and that can never be made perfectly 
effective until we can make clear and assured the conse- 
quences of ignoring it. There will, perhaps even then, be 
persons who will follow the pleasure of the moment and not 
take consequences into account, but there will also, as now, 
be many who will know what to reckon with and will adjust 
life and conduct to meet the situation. Wherever there is an 
ideal or a will to accept the law of nature as a correct guide 
it will be only a question of what that law is to secure easy 
obedience. But in default of knowing what it is, no sense of 


obligation can be expected. It is knowledge we want, and 
not mere blind faith. 
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EXPERIMENTS CONTINUED. 
By James H. Hyslop. 
IX. My Wife and Father-in-law. 
1. Introduction. 


The incidents purporting to come from my wife and my 
father-in-law are exposed to the same criticism as those of 
my father, except that much less had been said publicly about 
them in any printed work of the Society. I had referred, in 
“Science and a Future Life” to my wife and to both my wife 
and my father-in-law in Volume IV of the Proceedings and 
also in Volume I. But there was not much said or reported 
of them there. Nothing that was said has been repeated 
here, and the importance of the incidents will depend wholly 
upon the security which I have given the case of Mrs. Chen- 
oweth by proper experiments, and upon the nature of the 
incidents. As I have dismissed the theory of fraud from 
the case, I need not say more on that score. Besides I need 
not press their evidential value beyond demanding that the 
sceptic do his own investigating, if he chooses to question 
the importance of these incidents. I simply affirm that they 
are evidential for me, knowing as I do the circumstances un- 
der which they were obtained and will only assure the sceptic 
first that I have tested the case with absolute strangers and 
by types of facts that could not F* normally explained. What 
I further assert here is that the nature of many of the facts is 
such that no amount of fraud could secure them except at an 
expense many hundred times the fees given, and since the 
psychic could do the work with entire strangers it were use- 
less to waste funds when the facts could be obtained without 
expense. 

However, I make these remarks, not because of any 
doubts about the value of the facts, but merely to show that 
I recognize the critic’s position and will only ask for fair con- 
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sideration of the facts and the circumstances under which 
they were given. Many of them cost me difficult inquiries 
to verify them, and communication with persons at a dis- 
tance hardly even known by some of the near relatives. 
Some of them were known only to myself and names could 
not possibly be obtained from any one else. Consequently I 
consider them sufficiently protected to justify the challenge 
for investigation where my own judgment cannot be ac- 
cepted. I do not require to give them any other importance. 


2. Incidents. 


My wife seemed to be only an intermediary until late in 
the series of experiments occupying this Report. There was 
no pretense for a long time to any attempt at proving her 
own identity, and when it did come it was in connection with 
her own father. At the first sitting that I held with Mrs. 
Smead for reaching Professor James, she seems to have ap- 
peared in connettion with an effort to have something said 
with reference to my brother Robert, an effort that was 
rather abortive. Nothing more came than enough to reveal 
her intermediation and the possible presence of my brother. 
This was on September 12th, 1910. 

The next allusion to her was on October 28th by Mrs. 
Chenoweth and in a perfectly incongruous relation. Refer- 
ence was made to a Gussie connected with my younger days, 
whom I found to be still living, and of whom my wife never 
heard, and I was asked if my lady knew her. I parried the 
query until I could find who was meant. Suddenly the in- 
cidents related to this Gussie ceased and the following came, 
not evidence of personal identity, but of the supernormal, and 
of which I have no assurance even that it was done by her. 
Only it was associated with an allusion to her a minute before, 
and the statement that “ your wife told it.” 


“Oh dear! Whata rainbow! You got a lovely rainbow this 
summer. You called out your * * . Your wife told it. 
You were looking at it and the hills and called the children to 
look at it. It was very brilliant and looked like circles around 
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Saturn. Perhaps the reference is to that * * circles like a 
rainbow.” 


I spent the summer in the mountains of New Hampshire. 
Mrs. Chenoweth knew this, but she knew nothing of the fact 
that a remarkable rainbow had been witnessed by all of us 
and had been the subject of remark by us at the time. I 
called the attention of my children to it, as it was so unusual. 
Owing to the relation between the sun and the falling drops I 
got the effect, for the first time in my life, of eccentric circles 
in the rainbow, so that the comparison here ventured is a 
good one. 

The next reference to her was on November 19th. It 


was in the subliminal recovery from the trance. The follow- 
ing came. 


“Do you smell pinks? (No.) They are in your wife’s hands. 
She liked carnations. Did you know it? 
(I don’t recall.) 


She did. She didn’t make much fuss over anything.” 


I do not remember anything about her taste for carna- 
tions, tho it is quite probable. She was not at all fussy about 
her likes and dislikes and this would prevent my discovering 
in many cases what her special taste was. Mrs. Chenoweth 
could not possibly know the facts. 

No further notice of her occurred until January 23rd, 
1911. On this date she was referred to as having accom- 
panied a communicator to the Burton experiments. There 
had been evidence of her presence there, not known to Mrs. 
Chenoweth, but no trace of a friend with her, at the sittings 
in mind, tho at earlier ones there was a trace confirmed by 
allusion through Mrs. Chenoweth both to the fact and the 
name of the person who so accompanied her. 

In the subliminal approach of the trance on April 7th, 
1911, she was referred to, but without evidential accompani- 
ments. 

On May 4th, in the normal state, the following came very 
clearly indicating on any theory who was meant. 
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“Do you know any one called Mame? 

(Yes, see if you can tell who it is?) 

It is a spirit you know, I think, because I hear it directly from 
the spirit. Some one says: ‘ Where is Mame?’ ‘The spirit seems 
some one you knew. I see slender white nimble fingers like as 
if they ran up and down on the paper, as if playing the piano 
[imitating this movement with her own fingers.] She is not 
nervous, but they are slender. Does that have anything to do 
with her? 

(Yes.) Was she a piano player? (Yes.) Was she Ger- 
man? (No.) 

I hear some little German sentence like Ich leiben * * 
[schuct?] Is that German? (Yes.) Ich leiben * * 
[schlucht?] That is not right. The words that follow sound 


like ‘schnucht’ or ‘schnuckle’. That is the nearest I can get 
to it. 


(Get it if you can.) : 
I see a little ‘u’ with two dots over it in the middle of the 
word. It follows ich leiben [pause.] schnuckle. I think it is 


asong. * * * * | What does leiben mean, love or life? I 
mustn't. I get to thinking. Do you know? 
(‘Leiben’ is not quite right, but I know what is intended.) 
All right. I am glad. But 1 get no more. Don’t you know 


whether it is a message or a part of a song? I heard it after I 
saw these fingers that play. 


I see one thing more. I can’t see the face of the woman, but 
I see a slender body as from the waist line to the neck, a plain 
little waist and rather slender. There is a sudden movement as 
if tired and wanted exercise and was tired of one position and she 
stood up and moved about. I’m going.” 


My wife was called Mame in her own family always. She 
was an excellent player on the piano. She knew the German 
language well. Mrs. Chenoweth does not know it at all, only 
a few words of it. What was trying to get through I am not 
certain. It was a long time before I was able to ascertain 
the meaning of this reference to “Ich leiben”. I had sup- 
posed that “schucht ” and other confused efforts at a Ger- 
man word were distorted attempts at Schubert and that “ Ich 
leiben’’ was an attempt to mention some one of his songs, 
knowing that Mrs. Hyslop was very fond of his songs. But 
many months late: my daughter was playing something on 
the piano that seemed familiar to me and I asked her what it 
was. The song was “Ich liebe Dich,” by Grieg. My wife 
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was very fond of this piece and of Grieg. But the descrip- 
tion of the slender woman and hands does not fit my wife. 
It would fit one of her intimate acquaintances in Germany. 
But I do not know whether this person is dead or not. 

On May 6th my wife was apparently helping another 
to communicate and the communications were suddenly 
switched to herself. It was the following that came and pos- 
sibly was an attempt to make clearer the message which I 
have just explained. 


“Do you know any one by the name of Miller or Muller? 
(Not now.) Some such name as that and now I see a D. I 
think it is the name of a place. Was your wife in a place be- 
ginning with a D? 

(I do not recall, but where did she meet this Addie?) [An 
Addie had been mentioned a little before. ] 

It is a school I think and there are many others about. Do 
you know anything about Dresden? (Yes.) Was your wife 
there? (Yes.) I think this girl is from there as I see scenes 
and incidents that suggest the place now that I have the name. 
It all came so gradually that I did not know where I was. There 
is much that is connected with that life which is at home she 
tells me. Do you know about that? 

(What home?) 

Your home. (Yes.) Have you photographs? (Yes.) It 
seems as if the children never tire of those photographs and talk 
about the place and of what happened and dream of going there 
sometime. There is a reason for it in a way. Now what does 
Stiittgart mean to you. 

(It means nothing to me, but it probably means much to 
Mary.) 

I gave it as it came. She says her time is coming soon and 
she wants to get a word or two in, in anticipation of her trial.” 


I know little of my wife’s particular friends in Germany, 
but there was one by the name of Meyer, not Miller or Mul- 
ler, whom she knew in Leipsic. I do not know whether 
Dresden was connected with that friendship or not, but it is 
quite possible that they visited Dresden together. There is 
no way to settle that question, as I have no means now of 
finding out. My wife spent a considerable time of her vaca- 
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tions twice in Dresden. If the school mentioned be the Con- 
servatory of Music in Leipsic it is very pertinent in this con- 
nection, as my wife was there for five years and she roomed 
with this Meyer family when she first went to the Conserva- 
tory. 

She got a lot of pictures, or cartoons, not photographs, 
called “ Die Bosen Buben” and they were the delight of her 
children. ‘They never tired of looking at them. We had 
photographs of Dresden, but the children either knew little 
about them or were not especially interested inthem. What 
Stiittgart has to do with the situation I do not know. My 
wife probably visited the place and I do not know where she 
got the pictures mentioned. If they were made in Stuttgart 
this fact would explain the reference to it. 

On May 12th, in connection with my father, there came 
the following which identified my father-in-law. 


“ There is with your father to-day another man who stands 
in the same relation to your children as he does, and he is very 
eager to say a few things and your father seems eager to help 
him. Have you a father-in-law over here? (Yes.) He is very 
kind and courteous and rather quiet but firm in his opinions. 
That much you probably know. (Yes.) Do you know any- 
thing about an earlier home of his? He seems to have had two 
homes. | mean an earlier one that was somewhat removed from 
the place where he passed away. Do you know about that? 

(Just the fact of it is all I know.) 

In that earlier home there was more freedom than in the later 


one. I mean a freedom as of one on his native heath. Do you 
know what I mean? 


(Yes, go on.) 

The latter part of the life the changes which had come some- 
how made him often think of the other life which he left when 
he was comparatively a young man, but it was business interests 
which brought him away I think. Am I right? 

(So far as I know, but I shall inquire.) 

He seems to be striving to recall some incidents. Do you 
know anything about some silver. It looks like family silver 


as if it had been a long time in the possession of the family. 
Do you know about it. 


(That will, have to be more definite.) 
Let me see if I can describe it. It looks like a tall piece of 
silver like a pitcher ot something of that sort and it is quaint 
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and unusual and seems to be in your home now. Did Mary have 
some silver that was passed along from the family ? 

(1 think so, but shall have to look. I do not recall anything 
like a pitcher.) 

I may be wrong as to its use, but it is rather tall and may be 
a coffee or tea pot or something of that sort and here I see some 
flat pieces as if they were marked with the original names. They 


are not used often, but are among Mary’s things, spoons they 
look like. 

This old gentleman is rather fussy about what he wears. He 
is not so particular about the style or the care, but they must 
be what he likes and he uses about the same kind of goods and 
style for a long time as I see him here. I see his waistcoat very 
much wrinkled like one worn by a man who sat a great deal and 
did not sit up straight. He is very fussy about collars. They 
must be just his kind and while he has notions he is not notional. 
Do you know what I mean? (Yes.) Did hevhave a good deal 
of trouble with his feet before he went away?” 


There followed further reference to the trouble with his 
feet and his sitting with a cane between his knees and poking 
about with it, which seems to have been true, but not spe- 
cially characteristic or any life habit. The widow did not 
know of it, but a niece did. 

My father-in-law was a very kind and courteous man. 
He had an earlier home than the one in which I knew him 
and what is said about that is exactly true, and too personal 
to be explained. It was when he was a young man, and busi- 
ness brought him away from it. 

My wife had a silver tea set which came from her mother. 
The tea pot is a tall one and looks very much like a pitcher. 
I had wholly forgotten this affair at the time of the sitting. 
as the set was put away after my wife’s death in 1900. She 
also had a lot of silver spoons marked with the original 
names. They were not used much in her life time, tho often 
on the table, as we had purposely obtained others for the 
wear and tear of daily use. 

My father-in-law’s habits and tastes about dress are very 
accurately stated. The distinctions in the use of terms are 
so correct as to make one wonder how any such information 
could possibly be extracted from him, especially in the form 
in which it comes. He sat a great deal and his waistcoat 
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was much wrinkled. He was not fussy about his collars, but 
he was fussy about his coat collars. This I learned from his 
widow. I did not know it. I also learned from her the de- 
tails about his attitude toward his clothes in general, I know- 
ing it only toward the style. 

He had considerable trouble with his feet before passing. 
I did not know that this was considerable, only that there was 
some trouble. It was also stated that he had trouble with his 
eyes, but there is no confirmation of this incident. 

There followed a long communication, with a number of 
important incidents which I must summarize. The first was 
to “a woman leaning over him as if she were in the same 


group, not Mary, but Mary’s people,” and immediately there 
came 


“IT suddenly see a bed and this man in it and I see the leg 
and foot swollen and very red, not just a lame leg, but some in- 
flammation and pain in it and some attention has to be given to it. 

[I here thought of my grandfather on my mother’s side who 


died from trouble in the leg and his home was in the country 
and without conveniences. ] 


This does not seem to be in a country place. If it is, it is 


where there are all the modern conveniences and everything 
done for the comfort of this man.’ 


The. nurse had been as one of the family for several 
years and it was her habit to attend to his wants all the time. 
She had to rub his inflamed feet and legs a great deal. It 
was in the city with all modern conveniences, and not in the 
country. The reader should notice how the mind reading 
. occurs and is disregarded, I having to learn some of these 
facts from his wife while I knew those of my grandfather 
well. 

Immediately following this message was an allusion to 

n “ Uncle or Grandfather in Mary’s family” and of course 
it was implied by the association that he might be the person 
intended. This was not correct. She had an Uncle by mar- 
riage who died from cancer not many years previously and 
the name of his son, William J., who had married my wife’s 
niece, was given. A capital H. was also given that is not 
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recognizable. I was then asked if my wife died before her 
father and I replied in the affirmative. Then came a long 
message, beginning with a reference to “a slight illness and 
then a rather unexpected death”, which might have applied 
more clearly to his sister a few years before, but in general 
terms fitted himself, and it was definitely referred to him. 
The confusion was admitted and then came the following: 


“Was there a nurse for the father of Mary? (Yes.) I see 
this nurse trying to ease some pain and working about and ex- 
pecting the death, but before this occurred there was a hope of 
better conditions. I don’t know just what it is, but I think per- 
haps the old gentleman himself did not expect or know he was 
dying. Was he unconscious at last? 

(1 believe so.) 

That may explain all this which I call unexpected, for when 
one dies in a comatose state, if I have the right word, there is 
sometimes a great surprise when the consciousness is regained in 
the spirit life and that is probably what is making trouble for us. 

I see some one left who had charge of some things and the 
settlement of the estate. 

(Yes, who is that?) 

Wait and I will see. I see a man and he is talking with you 
about something. Was there anything you were concerned in, 
in connection with that? 

(Tell me all about it.) 

It seems like certain rights or inheritances or something like 
that and I see papers and plans and some conditions which, in 
a way, affect you and yours. There was some time to elapse 
before the final settlement, but looks as if something was done 


now all right and to his satisfaction. Do you know anything 
about this?” 


I replied in the affirmative and some further statements 
were made with reference to this executor, some not accurate 
and one true, namely, that he was still alive. 

The account of the death is quite accurate. The nurse 
had to give constant attention to easing his pain and the man 
lived in persistent hope that he would get better and only 
awakened to the fact of coming death a few days before the 


passage, tho he had been ill two months. He died in a coma- 
tose condition. 
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It was very pertinent to refer to his property in this con- 
nection, as there was much haste to settle certain matters in 
that respect the last few days, matters which he had post- 
poned. All such affairs were carefully viséd or prepared by 
this executor to whom he refers and it was something in 
connection with this nurse that made the association to the 
“inheritances ” so natural. He had long before fixed the 
papers that related to my children, and some time was to 
elapse before they came into their rights. He was perplexed 
at times about the proper disposal of his property, but he was 
perfectly satisfied at the end with what he had done. 

The next message begins with a statement that will show 
what I mean about the naturalness of the association men- 
tioned, tho I shall not be able to explain details, and which 


shows that some one else is also concerned with the mes- 
sages. 


‘“ He is not alone in his plans. There is another influence at 
work and that is not always for the best for you or yours, but 
you must have taken an independent stand and that brought 
matters to a head. Do you know about that? 

(Explain definitely.) 

It seems as if there had to be some plans and agreements 
between you in some way and after awhile you were very plain 
and outspoken and then things went better. It was that which 
pleased the old gentleman, for he was surprised and troubled at 
the outcome after his death. You I think know about that. 

(Explain more fully.) [I had in mind a communication 
through Mrs. Smead which was very pertinent in this connec- 
tion. | 

I will do the best I can. It was a plan to be carried out which 
was understood, but not passed on legally I think or something 
of that sort: for the old gentleman expected to have certain 
things done which looked at one time as if they would not be 
done, but were eventually settled. Is this anywhere near the 
situation? 

(Yes, but it is not what I had in mind. I thought of a certain 
thing he told me after his death.) | 

I cannot seem to get much more from him, but let me tell 
you one thing I know. I see a long mantelpiece and a large 
mirror over it and some ornaments like a clock and a few choice 
[things] in that room, and a body waiting for burial service.” 


A rather large history is crowded into this short passage, 
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tho it may seem long to the reader. 1 cannot make public 
the facts which show the point to the remark about “ another 
influence at work and that is not always for the best for you 
and yours’, and the independent stand referred to me also 
points to facts I cannot tell: for they are too personal. The 
. allusion to his surprise and trouble after his death brought 
to my mind the communication through Mrs. Smead to have 
his will changed in behalf of my work, which he had done all 
he could to prevent and discourage. But I am not sure that 
he had this in mind at all, tho it might well have been so be- 
cause the next statement is perfectly related to it. I never 
asked him for help, but he knew what I was seeking in the 
way of endowment. The “plan to be carried out and not 
passed on legally”, etc., represents a complicated story and 
is true. It was known only to me and his executor. He had 
much difficulty in getting it settled, fearing at one time that 
it would not be. The details are too personal to narrate. 

There was a long mantelpiece in the sitting room where 
the body lay waiting for the burial service. But there was 
no mirror over it. The mirror was over a small table and on 
the table was an ornament in clay much like a clock. There 
was a clock and a few plain ornaments on the mantelpiece. 

In the subliminal recovery there came the following, ap- 
parently from my wife, and certainly connected with her. 


“ Did you ever go to the beach, Dr. Hyslop? (Yes.) I see 
a great stretch of water like the ocean and a beach, and did you go 
there with your wife? (Yes.) Because I seem to see you with 
her. She loves the ocean and loves water. I see these little 
white sail boats just before the motor boats came. It is grand 
and beautiful. 

(Where was this?) [Thinking of Atlantic City.] 

It don’t seem to be here around Boston. It seems a different 
coast, a different place, unfamiliar to me. Such a quiet beautiful 
place. There is quite a lot of rocks around. I see rocks at low 
tide stretching into the water, but it is a good beach just the 
same. But I see a dark place like sea-weed and a higher place 
looking off. You climb up and look off for pleasure. 

(Where was that?) [Thinking of a beach in England.] 

The beach? (Yes.) I don’t know. I can’t tell you now. 
I will try and tell you to-morrow. Do you know anything be- 
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name. (Yes, tell it.) Is there a Z in it. (No.) Wait till to- 
morrow.” 


There was no effort to give it the next day. But my wife 

and I had been together at two beaches, one Atlantic City, 
only for a few days, and there were no rocks there or outlook 
of any kind. We spent a summer at a beach on the shore of 
Connecticut and there was a certain place there of which she 
was very fond where there was a little cove into which the 
water came between the rocks, and into which small quanti- 
ties of sea-weed often came. We used to climb upon the 
rocks to watch the waves. At low tide there were some 
rocks exposed that were covered at high tide. My wife was 
very fond of the water, in both senses, and preferred the 
beach to the mountains. 
Bis not the proper initial of this beach, tho it is the initial 
of the last part of it. However she had visited a beach in 
England beginning with that initial, but I was not with her. 
This was long before we were married. I do not know that 
Z has anything to do with it, unless as the initial of the name 
of her music teacher in Leipsic, whence she went to the beach 
in England. This is probably too far fetched, however, to 
urge as more than a possible apology for confusion. 

On April 13th my father-in-law returned with another 
communicator and began with the following: 


“ The old gentleman of yesterday’s sitting went away feeling 
a little better, but not as if he had done as well as your own 
father. We told him he had not the same experience and there 
was not the same intimate relation between him and you, nor the 
same bond of physical and material sympathy. All these things 
count. 

He is here to-day with another lady. I say another in distinc- 
tion to Mary who was helping him yesterday. Do you know 
if he had a wife in the spirit when he went away? (Yes.) This 
is his wife who is here to-day and she is most beautiful and has 
a wonderful spiritual element about her. You do not seem to 
know so much about her as she does about you: for she has 
watched you from this side and there is a tenderness in her heart 
for all you have been through with the little ones in your care and 
for all the good and beautiful life which was yours with Mary. 
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You will understand this interpolation I know. (Yes.) It 
was impossible to leave it out even in the midst of other evidence. 

I see a shawl. It is thrown around this lady and was once 
hers, and had some specific value and was left. It is still in the 
family and I do not know just who has it, but I think another 
lady who was close connected with Mary. She is the wife of 
someone who has more or less to do with the affairs. Has Mary 
a brother or brother-in-law?” 


I asked for a little more specific information and reference 
was made to the wife of this person, saying she had the shawl, 
and then I was asked if the “ father-in-law did not live with a 
younger man and woman who would stand in that relation 
to him.” It was then said, on my admission of the fact, that 
this was why the shawl was there and that it was of no special 
value, but was said to have belonged to my wife’s mother. 

My father-in-law’s first wife was dead, and my wife had a 
half-brother, no brother-in-law, who was married and for a 
time the two stayed with their father. I know nothing about 
the shawl mentioned, but learned that my wife’s mother had 
several, but this half-brother’s wife did not get them and no 
one remembers anything about the facts save as told. My 
father-in-law’s sister had a lace shawl of some value which 
was left to my children and we have it now. There was an- 
other important shawl in the family of which my father-in- 
law knew well, but that has not been passed on as yet. The 
message is not clear, and is without evidential significance, 
but interesting for its confusion and error. 

Allusion was then made to a brooch said to have belonged 
to another lady now in the spirit world and it was said to be 
a “gold brooch, old-fashioned and of repoussé work”. My 
wife’s Aunt had a number of brooches, but this particular 
one cannot be identified. ‘Then came the following: 


“Do you know an Aunt that Mary was exceedingly fond 


of who took the place of her mother in a degree, after her mother’s 
death? 


(Yes, tell about her and give name.) 

I will do what I can. There is such a love existing between 
the three as if the Aunt were the mother’s sister. Is that true? 
(Yes.) And there is much sadness when this one passes away. 
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You know about that also. (Yes.) Who is the eM i in the con- 
nection. Do you know? 

(Yes, go ahead.) 

And again do you know anyone who begins with H? It 
sounds like Hattie or Harriet. Do you know that one? 

(I am not sure.) 

To return to the M. I think that is the beginning of the 
Aunt’s name, for there is a title before the M. 

(What title?) 

Like Aunt. You must wait just a moment for I have two M’s 
and another letter here altogether. Mary and Ma [pause.] r 
[pause.] y. Are there two Marys? (Yes.) One is the Aunt 
Mary. Or is that the mother. (The Aunt.) All right. When 
you did not say ‘ Yes’ I thought I must have made a mistake. 
But I see your method. You want to be sure of what I say. 

(Exactly.) 

This Harriet was often called Hat, for I hear the name very 
clearly. These three women are very happy together and it is a 
day of joy for them to come with the father and try their hand 
at the work. Do you know a J in connection with them. I see 
= letter and then I see John. Who is Uncle Joe? Do you 

now? 


(Yes, Uncle Joe was mentioned the other day, not a connec- 
tion of them.) 


Yes, I somehow feel that I must get at something else.” 


My wife’s Aunt Mary was her mother, practically, after 
her own mother’s death. My wife was very fond of her. I 
never knew her or saw her and only know from my wife’s 
statements about her what the facts were. The Harriet or 
Hattie was the wife of a cousin of my father-in-law and she 
died many years ago. I never saw or heard of her except 
through this source and from a relative in confirmation of 
this message. 

It was remarkable to see the difficulty in getting the name 
of the Aunt Mary. There has never been any trouble with 
my wife’s name since it was first gotten, and in this situation 
you would have expected it to come easily. But it gives the 
usual difficulty with proper names, tho Hattie does not! The 
reader can see behind the scenes in the psychological process 
where the two M’s are mentioned, and the difficulty comes 
. With the name of the Aunt and not with that of my wife, both 

the same! The initial of my wife’s mother did not come. 
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When J was written I read it “1” without correction, think- 
ing that it was the initial of my wife’s mother. But the com- 
pletion of the name John so soon showed that it was J. This 
is the name of the man who died with a cancer and was a 
relative of the three persons mentioned. 

I interrupted the communications for the notes thus 
made. They continued without break as follows, and appar- 
ently from my wife: 


“Do you know anything about an old square piano, one of the 
long family kind which was in the old home? 

(Whose home?) Mary’s. (Yes.) It was one she used to 
practise on and I see both the Aunt and the other laugh as that is 
referred to. 

(Yes, tell something about another piano.) 

Just a minute. I must finish this. First there was a cover 
to it. I mean a cloth with a little fancy edge to it and I see it 
as I see Mary sitting there. The other one you refer to is, I 
think, in another house and is much more beautiful and better 
toned. It seems to be of some particular kind which Mary liked. 
It is one in your own home which I refer to. Yours and Mary’s. 
home. 

(Yes, go on.) 

And it was a great pleasure when that one came. She was 
enthusiastic over music and when that piano came I see her touch 
it as tenderly as if it were a baby and the tears come in her eyes 
for very joy, and there is a turning as if you were in the happiness 
also. Do you know about this? 

(Yes, and take up the idea suggested by the comparison with 
a baby.) 

I don’t know as I quite get it, but I will try. It is some sort 
of an occasion. Perhaps I may get more of your thought than 
hers, but I want to get hers. I see a bed and I am up-stairs and 
come down. Was this piano given after a sickness. 

(No.) Better let it drop now, for I am not steady in the 
subject. (What was....) [Question unfinished. ] 

You mean it was a baby grand. (Right.) Just as soon as I 
got away from the baby suggestion of sickness and all that sort 
of thing which I thought you meant I got her laugh and then 
the words, “ Baby Grand.” 


In my wife’s old home was an old and long square piano 
on which she practised as a child. She did not like the piano 
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and that was probably the reason a new one was gotten after 
our marriage. The old one had a cloth cover, with lace 
edges, which was probably mentioned to distinguish it from 
the cover of her own which was rubber. The new one 
was bought a few weeks after our marriage and was a very 
fine toned one. Indeed this was the characteristic of it which 
pleased her so much, and when it came, she being passion- 
ately fond of music, “ enthusiastic’, as indicated, her joy 
knew no bounds. ‘Tears often came to her eyes as she would 
play it and she handled it so “ tenderly ” that I was scarcely 
allowed to lay hands on it. I was no musician. It was a 
“ Baby Grand”, a Steinway. She would have no other kind. 
This is probably what was meant by the reference to “ a par- 
ticular kind.” 

The first answer to my question has a curious coincidence 
in it, as well as a curious relation to the control’s fear of mind 
reading. The reader will see that I was far from thinking of 
a birth, as is apparently the meaning of the allusion to sick- 
ness. But we lived on the fifth floor of an apartment house, 
probably what was meant by “ up-stairs ’’, and after the birth 
of the first two children, I took them to the piano, when about 
two weeks old, to test them for sound reflexes, and had to 
walk, not down-stairs as apparently implied, but down a hall 
to reach the piano. If there is any relic of these incidents, 
_ however, in the facts I am inclined to think that there is also 
a relic of the memories of her mind when examining the 
piano at Steinway’s, where she went up-stairs. But I can- 
not be sure of either of these. . 

Without interruption, except for the omission of a failure 
to answer my question about the person who went with her 
to get the piano, the communications continued. 


“ Do you know anything about a picture of a child. It looks 
almost like a fancy picture, a rather large painting with a tree 
and a child for the ground and a very old style of work but a good 
picture. I return to the old piano and the room where that was, 
and I see this picture, as if it had always been there. I mean it 
is a part of the furnishing of that room. Do you remember it. 
(No, but I can find out.) 
You have none like it. 
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(I may have and shall look it up. I am so busy with this 
work that I remember little else.) 

The sad story of the one idea man. (Yes.) It is pitiful but 
true, but remember that your halo is growing and that may 
reconcile you to your loss. Did Mary like Shakespeare? 

(I am not certain.) ” 


The old home of her father was sold soon after his death 
and all the furnishings of the house were removed. But in 
the parlor, opposite that old square piano, was an oil painting 
of Charlotte Corday, looking through her prison bars. She 
and this prison bar occupied the foreground and were the im- 
portant features of the picture. She looked a young girl. 
Possibly the reference to a tree was an association of 
another oil painting just over the piano which was a land- 
scape scene, but without any child in it. At the sitting I 
did not suspect that the Corday picture might be meant, and 
so thought of another painting of herself as a child, but it was 
without any tree or landscape scenery in it. 

My wife never betrayed the slightest evidence of interest 
in Shakespeare. I doubt if she ever read a play of his. But 
she had a finely illustrated edition of Longfellow of whom 
she seemed to be fond. 

There followed this communication one purporting to 
come from my father-in-law about the children’s visits to 
him. It contained nothing evidential, and some quite ap- 
parent touches of customary ideas of such visits. After this 
reference was made to a boy cousin younger than my boy, 
and then a reference to a Fred connected with my wife. 
There was no boy cousin of that age. He is older than my 
boy and has been away. As stated also his growth has been 
mostly since my wife’s passing. The Fred is the name of an 
old friend whose sister was a special friend of my wife. Then 
came an account of my stay in the Adirondacks to recover 
my health, with the alleged presence and help of my wife 
after her death. No evidential value can be attached to it, 
as this stay is a well known fact, tho it is quite possible that 
the reference to the incident is supernormal. Immediately 
following this incident came a most important message. 
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“I see on her finger a ring. She wore few jewels, but this 
ring seems to have been worn for years and years. I think it 
was one which belonged to some one else. It is very plain and 
simple and may have belonged to her mother. It is more like 
that than anything else. Do you know anything like that? 

(1 think I do. I remember the ring and shall refresh my 
memory.) 

She showed it to me as if it might be significant, and now 
she shows me a very warm long garment which was to wear out- 
side. Did she ever play or sing? It is play, I think, in public. 

(I am not sure, but will find out.) 

public or concert. I see this heavy warm garment, as if it is 
a loose and comfortable article, and one she wore a great deal. 
It reminded me of a warm wrap to wear outside some lighter 


weight clothes. Do you know about a long garment of this sort 
with fur on it? 


(That’s right.) 

She always thought so much of that garment and it is still 
in existence. It almost seems as if there had been talk or plan 
to use it for someone, and each time that plan had been dis- 
carded. Is it not a garment which can be used sometime by 


the girls? (Yes.) That is the reason it has been kept and not 
made over or used. You understand.” 


Besides her engagement and wedding rings, my wife had 
one other plain ring which came to her, I think, from her 
mother. She did not care for jewelry of any kind except as 
a necessity. 

She had a fur-lined cloak which she obtained in Germany 
when ‘she was at the Conservatory and used it constantly 
there when attending the public concerts. She appeared 
once in a public concert in Germany. The cloak has been 
kept and put away for one of the children. I do not know 
of any discussion about its use, but it is more than probable, 
as the same question was gone over as to a short sealskin 
sack and debated, when it was otherwise disposed of. 

On May 18th reference was made in connection with my 
wife to an Arthur and a woman in the West, but they are not 
recognizable. Then came the message: 


‘With Mary I see a woman who has a small box or writing 
desk in her hand. It is a portable one and seems to have belonged 
to Mary when she was younger, but it is a fancy arrangement. I 
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mean it is not plain wood, seems of some light color with flowers 
or figures on it. Do you know anything about that? It was, 
1 think, a gift and was much prized.” 


I remember a small wooden writing desk to hold in the 
lap, which belonged to my wife. It had ornamental figures 
or flowers cut in it. I do not know what has become of it. 
It may have been put away, but I do not know. Nor do I 
know whether it was a gift, but this is probable from the fact 
that she neither needed it nor used it after our marriage. 

There followed this incident a long message about two 
dresses, one a light grey with “ fancy trimming of lace ” on it, 
and a black silk, both of which she had, but there was con- 
fusion in the statements about what she was buried in, and 
no one now recalls the facts. ‘Then came the following: 


* | see a wide piazza with a few steps from it and then a broad 
step and a turn toward the street and two or three more steps 
down. This piazza is on a light colored house and in a smaller 


town where the most of the houses are of wood like suburban 
houses. 


(What was this one?) 

This is of some harder material, for I see some gray stone 
at the bottom, as if a heavy foundation were there for a heavy 
building, and I see a lady come down those steps and walk up the 
street and away. There is a very large building with many 
windows like a factory or public building of some kind which I 


see as I walk with this lady up the street. I seem to look across 
somewhere and see this building.” 


This was followed by a reference to a railway bridge and 
a river and the statement that this was a “ place where Mary 
used to be”. I asked for more definite description of the 
house, but nothing came definitely enough to justify quota- 
tion in full. 

The family had a suburban home in a small place where 
nearly all the houses were frame or wood. ‘Theirs was stone. 
It was not what I should call light colored, but a dark gray 
bordering on black. It had a wide piazza on it and was ona 
terrace, which seems to be implied by the reference to steps 
to the street, which there were. But other incidents are not 
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very accurate. ‘There was a large factory near, but not vis- 
ible from the place, and a railway passed near and over a 
river by a bridge. At this point I wanted to start some as- 
sociations, and put a question with the following results: 


‘(JT wish she would tell when I was there and all about as- 
sociated incidents. ) 

[Pause.] I am only waiting for the picture. There comes 
in connection with it a picture of a foreign land and a large 
building where many people come and go all the time and the 
building is near a large arch. This is a set of public buildings in 
a square or section where study and work is going on and it is 
so high and lofty. Yes it looks like a foreign University. Did 
you ever go to a University abroad? 

(Yes.) Did you ever go to H.? It looks like H. (Heidel- 
berg?) I donot know. Were you ever at Heidelberg? 

Is it not very high. The most prominent building with a sort 
of square tower on it. 


(I do not know. Let that pass I only mentioned it to bring 
out associations. ) 

Well to return, I see this place which is a home in America 
had something to do in point of time with a trip to a University 


abroad. I connect the two as if there were an association be- 
tween the two. 


( Yes.) 


Just a moment. I am trying to see some other thing. Do 
you know any one by the name of Eliza? (Yes.) Who was alive 
at the time? (Yes.) I wonder why that name was dropped in. 
It may have an indirect association. I do not know. I see an- 
other thing across the water which is strange. It looks like a 
combination of rocks and as if they were formed into a fountain 
or something of that sort. The rocks are all damp as if water 


was around them. This is near the buidings which I first saw. 


Do you know about that? 
(No, I do not.) ” 


I met my wife when I was at the University of Leipsic 
and when she was at the Conservatory. When she returned 
I met her at the docks and a few days afterward visited her 
at this suburban home. It was pertinent to refer to the Uni- 
versity in this connection, tho Heidelberg was wrong, and 
apparently the description might, in some respects, fit Leip- 
sic university and Augustus Platz: for the Aula was a higher 
building than some others. I do not remember a fountain 
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in the square, but it is possible. However the description is 
not very accurate and is not identifying. Moreover the 
whole incident is not assuredly indicative of what I wanted, 
and only the reference to a university suggests a hint of the 
right associations. 

After some attempt and failure to name the beach referred 
to earlier, she mentioned her watch and a long chain, saying 
she had had two watches, and that one “ is not large nor yet 
exceedingly small, but is a good size” and that it is being 
kept for the children. This is perfectly correct. It is a 
watch much larger than the usual lady’s watch and smaller 
than a boy’s watch. It was an excellent one. The second 
watch was said to belong to her younger days, but cannot be 
verified. It was said that the first was a gift. This is true, 
and some other incidents mentioned about its purchase can- 
not be verified. The statement that it is not in use is cor- 
rect. 

On May 25th, in the subliminal approach of the trance, 
allusion was made to a man that the children called “ Pa” 
and a few things said that would at least partly fit my father- 
in-law; he was not called “Pa” by the children I knew, 
and the characteristics were not definite enough, but in a mo- 
ment the following came. 


“T connect him with your wife. I am not very far over yet, 
but I feel a connection with her. You understand, I only feel it. 
I don’t know. It might be her father. It may not be your wife 
at all, but it is father and daughter. Does it mean anything to 

ou? 
(Not clearly.) 

Shall I tell you what I see? (Yes.) I see the man sitting at 
a table near the window and a lot of papers and books around him 
and in a home, but he makes out accounts and bills and things 
like that. He seems to take care of expenses and all that sort 
of work on himself and look after things and it is just like a girl 
comes in and calls him Pa. He looks up and answers and goes 
on with his work. It was not just before he passed away, but 
earlier in life. 

(Describe that table.) | 

It is rounding, nothing at all like this one you sit at, either 
oval or round. A lot of things are on it in connection with his 
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work. I see an inkstand as if things were written with it. They 
are like bills. Some are looked over and some are made out. 
The table has legs of the ordinary size and not very large but 
with a little curve to them. It is rather pretty and old fashioned 
and could be used for other things. It is not strictly a desk 
but a table. 

When I look out I look into a sort of yard or closed in place, 
not country but out into a little yard like a city yard. I think it 
is the back of the house. 

I see something else in the room. Shall I tell you? (Yes.) 
Back of the man is an old bureau or drawer or drawers of some 
kind, like an old-fashioned secretary, you know. He takes things 
out of it. Do you know what these are? (Yes.) I can’t tell 
whether they are written on. It is darker in that corner. These 
things are taken out by a light. It is a funny room and funny 
things are there. Do you know about a lamp that had glass 
prisms hanging down from it? 

(No, but I can find out.) 

It is like that. I think I have to go on farther.” 


The trance then came on and the automatic writing began 
without reference to anything further from the communi- 
cator. 

Next to the window near the street my father-in-law had 
an old fashioned combination of a desk and atable. It stood 
on short legs about a foot from the floor and they were 
curved. The top of the desk resembled a roller desk, but this 
‘ appearance was given by two doors which opened and a leaf 
came down to make it a table. The doors had pigeon holes 
in them in the inside. There, before his illness, my father- 
in-law sat a great deal at his work. He had retired from 
business many years before and became a trustee or treas- 
urer for various institutions and individuals. This kept him 
at making out or examining bills very often. A few years 
before his death he retired from much of this work. 

With the allusion to the yard the scene shifts to the back 
of the house, tho there is no hint of this in the communica- 
tions. After he took ill he moved up-stairs into a back room 
near the bathroom and there he looked into a closed yard be- 
hind the house. It was in the city. In the corner of that 
room was an old fashioned secretary resembling a bureau 
and it could be used for that. A leaf could be pulled out and 
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work done there and during his invalidism he did some of his 
remaining work at that table. 

The lamp with prisms was not in that room, but there was 
a large heavy chandelier with a large number of beautiful 
prisms hanging from it in the parlor. This room was always 
kept dark. None of his work was done there as implied. I 
think there has been confusion in the transition from the 
earlier picture. 

This terminated my wife’s appearance at the Chenoweth 
sittings. There was nothing evidential at the Smead sittings 
that followed immediately. She was mentioned as present 
and allusion was made to her in connection with the com- 
munications about my brother Robert, but nothing important 
enough to make quotation necessary. 

The reader will have to adjudge the value of the inci- 
dents. I have said little in the course of the summary about 
Mrs. Chenoweth’s ignorance of the facts, but this I have not 
found it necessary to remark, except in instances where I 
conceived that the nature of the fact exposed it to suspicion. 
Most of the incidents it was practically impossible for any 
one in Mrs. Chenoweth’s position to ascertain if she had tried, 
except through myself, and few others knew any of the facts. 
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AN IMPORTANT EPISODE. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


I wish to state and discuss an important incident in the 
experiments of last year. It came in no connection that 
would suggest its origin or meaning and for many months 
remained an inexplicable anomaly. I had a certain commu- 
nicator whom I had known well in life, and I knew only one 
friend of his who could verify incidents in his life besides my- 
self, and I did not know where that person was. I wished to 
know, but could not expect naturally to find out through the 
psychic. It must be remembered that I had asked the com- 
municator to influence his daughter-in-law, after he had given 
her name, to write to me as I did not know where she was. 
In the course of the automatic writing purporting to be di- 
rected by this deceased friend, the following statements came. 


| am making and kave been making an effort to tell you of 
something. Do you know a place where there is an iron chair 
which is kept out of doors all the time? It is something I have 
in my mind and is apparently in a garden or cemetery and is 
somewhere in the past, and I recall a house of wood and a stable 
and rides and a small dark horse. The stable is at the left of 
the house and directly in front; that is, both buildings are facing 
the road and it is so pleasant and pretty around the place and 
from there I go over country roads and pass over a small bridge 
and come to this place where the iron chair is. 

(I do not know it and you would have to give some name, 
probably the name of the....) [Writing began.] 

Mary knows it and it is a cemetery where we were both 
familiar with the surroundings and the bridge is over a railroad 
and not a river. Remember that? 

(Not yet, but if you can tell where the cemetery is or the 
name of the cemetery, I can look it up.) 

* * * * [Possibly attempt to write ‘Mt. Tom’, but not 
detected at the time.] No name to the cemetery but the town 
was familiar. * * [* To’ and scrawls, erased.] Masschs.... 
Massachusetts. 

(Yes, I know Massachusetts.) 
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You know Wachusett. You know Wachusett do you not? 

(No, I do not. I have only heard of it.) 

What is the mountain we used to look at from Northampton. 
Mt. To... [I refused to read the ‘To’ tho I knew what it 
meant.] I cannot recall it but ..... 

(You have all the letters but the last one.) 

You know it do you not? 

perfectly. ) 

... a man’s name. (Yes.) To... Mt. Bob, no Tom. 
[I po refused to read the word ‘ Bob’.|| Tom. 

(That’s good.) 

Bob and Tom do not sound much alike, but they suggest 
each other to me. Mt. Tom I remember well enough now and 
the country roads and that little village cemetery with the red 
leaves of autumn falling over the hillside and the iron chair in 
the grave lot as if waiting for the dead to arise, and the house 
where the stable and the house were as I described. Rides were 
not frequent, but once in a while a native let a horse for a price. 
Those were happy days were they not. Busy and filled with 
care, but the future held hopes and prospects. * * I thought 
I had a name you knew. B...B... Brooks. 

(What Brooks?) 

John. [Pencil fell.] 


[Subliminal.] 


What river is that? 
(Can you tell?) 


I don’t know. It isa kinda... There is nothing to make 
it familiar to me. I feel like .... There is a Connecticut River. 

( Yes.) 

Do you know the Connecticut River? 

(Yes.) 


Do you know any place whee there are so many white 
birches beside it? 


(Yes, lots of places.) 

That particular river I mean. I see so many white birches. 
They are beautiful. 

(It may be. I have forgotten.) 

Well, are there Episcopalian people connected with you? 

(Not especially. I know some.) 


I don’t. The name is like a minister walking along looking 
at that water. 
' (Do you know who it is?) 
- No, you ask me too many questions. What if I asked vou 
a lot? 
(I would answer the best I could and dared.) 
Yes, well I am inside a building, a great big building, a lot 
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of open halls and stairway like a school or public building, 
windows everywhere. It looks like an old building built a long 
time and with a name like Hall, as if called some Hall. Yet itis a 
school and rooms all around and it seems to be named from some 


minister. I can’t make out what it is. Any way it seems to 
make ..... 


(‘Seems to make ’.) 


Do you know anything about Smith? (Yes.) Do you know 


any one named Smith? (Yes.) Is there such a thing as Smith 
Hall? 


(No, not Smith Hall. Smith something else.) 

Well, I see a big building and hear Smith, Smith Hall or 
Smith School, something like that. Have you got a friend that 
was ever in college, Smith Hall with you? 

(Yes, do you know his name?) 


No, I don’t know his name, but I know he is a good man. I 
mean he is in spirit land. I don’t mean alive. 
(I understand.) 


Well, had he anything to do with dramatics? 
(I don’t know.) 

Did he ever have. 

(I don’t know what friend it is.) 


Oh, you have a lot of them. (Yes.) I thought you had only 
one here. Goodbye. Pause. H.... Horace. 


Now when we know the facts this long series of messages 
become very interesting. It is clear that Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, is meant by the incidents. 
Mt. Tom is a mountain near the place. The Connecticut 
River passes by it. I did not believe that the communicator 
whose name was Horace had ever been there, but I did not 
know. I knew that he had never in his life alluded to the 
place in his conversations with me. Hence I knew no reason 
for his mentioning the place in this manner. It had no bear- 
ing on his identity with me. All I could do was to find out 
who could be connected with the grave lot and iron chair. I 
applied to a friend to know if there was anything in the cem- 
etery that answered to the description. On investigation he 
answered in the negative, but I learned from another source 
that there was a grave with an iron chair there and I then 
again appealed to my friend and a second investigation on 
his part discovered that a man by the name of Smith had 
died in the year 1911 and was buried near an iron chair. In- 
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quiry of the surviving widow showed that she had never 
heard of such a person as my deceased friend purporting to 
communicate. There then seemed no reason whatever for 
the allusion to the grave and chair. I could not conjecture 
any reason for the allusion on the part of my friend. Instead 
of proving his identity it tended to create a doubt about it. 

The statement, “ Mary knows it” was quite intelligible 
assuming that it referred to my wife who was, when living, 
an intimate friend of this Horace, and knew all about Smith 
College and the surroundings. But Mary was also the name 
of the Horace’s daughter-in-law of whose whereabouts I 
knew nothing and I could not ascertain any relevance of the 
allusions to her. The consequence was that I had to give up 
the passage as unintelligible. 

Finally, by accident, as it were, I found the last letter 
which this daughter-in-law had written me after my friend’s 
death and in this way was able indirectly to get into com- 
munication with her. I then learned that for two years and 
at the time of these sittings she was living in Northampton 
not far from this cemetery and the river. This fact at once 
opened up a clear possibility. In the communications New 
Jersey was referred to, and it was from New Jersey that I 
had last heard from this daughter-in-law, where her old home 
had been, as I learned later. Hence it seemed probable to 
me that the effort was to tell me where she was at the-time, 
as I was desirous of finding out her whereabouts. In the 
course of the communications my wife had appeared to be an 
aid or intermediary and to have intruded messages, so that 
I might infer that she was trying to help him, and her recol- 
lections came through rather than his statements. But the 
grave and iron chair would not have a rational explanation 
as coming from my wife, as any earthly recollection of hers: 
for she had died long before and never knew anything when 
living of the person buried there. ‘That feature of the affair 
has to remain unintelligible, except as post-terrene informa- 
tion casually acquired. But the fact that the communicator’s 
daughter-in-law had lived and was at the time living near by 
suggested that, as New Jersey, her old home, had been men- 
tioned, the communicator was trying to tell me where she 
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was. The communicator, not being a good one, had to em- 
ploy the roundabout process of having an assistant in his 
work to recall enough to identify the place. 

It is worth noting that the lady remarked to me in con- 
versation that several times in the spring, about the time of 
my experiments, she resolved to write to me, but feared I 
was too busy to be bothered. 

Let me summarize the points of interest. (1) I did not 
know where Horace’s daughter-in-law was. (2) I asked the 
alleged Horace to influence her to write to me. (3) Appar- 
ent efforts were made to tell where she was, tho I did not 
recognize this attempt at the time and yet suspected it poss- 
ible. (4) All the incidents, except the fact that there was a 
Smith College, were not known to the psychic. (5) New 
Jersey was mentioned which I knew to be a former address 
of the person I wanted, and this after the death of the sup- 
posed communicator, tho he probably knew this before his 
death. (6) A grave and incidents were mentioned which 
were verified, but whose significance was,not intelligible to 
me. (7) I afterward found an old letter that enabled me to 
reach the lady whose address was needed and found that she 
was living near the place described in the sitting at the time 
it was held. (8) The lady had several times thought of writ- 
ing to me about that time, but refrained because she thought 
I would be too busy to be bothered. 

The suggested explanation, I recognize, is a mere hypoth- 
esis. But it has some confirmation in an incident in the work 
with Mrs. Piper, recorded by Dr. Hodgson in his first Report. 
A lady had a number of sittings with Mrs. Piper in which a 
deceased friend whom she calls T. purported to communicate 
and she asked that he dictate some letters to her through 
Mrs. Piper when she was not present. The following is her 
account of one of them. 


1 have received from T., dictated through Mrs. Piper to her 
husband and sent me by post, seven letters at intervals from 
November 29th, 1886, to January 22nd, 1889. Each contains 
some intelligible matter, but each contains familiar allusions and 
the old time opening and closing phrases, either of which is too 
long and individual to have been merely chanced upon. The 
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post office address of the first is worthy of mention. Mrs. 
Piper had learned from me neither name nor residence, nor had 
any other than my pet name, Nellie, been given at the sittings. 
On November 16th, 1886, Dr. Phinuit [the trance personality 
controlling] told me that T. was dictating a letter to me. “ How 
will you address it?” I asked. “ T. knows your address and will 
give it to the medium.” November 29th, a friend, who had been 
sitting with Mrs. Piper, brought me word that the promised 
letter had been mailed to— 


Miss Nellie Wilson, 
Care David Wilson, 
Reading, Mass. 


By applying at the post office at Reading I was able to obtain 
the letter. I alter the names, but these points may be noted :— 

1. My surname is given correctly. 

2. I have a cousin, David Wilson, of whose relation and 
friendship T. was well aware. His home, however, has always 
been in New York. 

3. Reading was my home during my childhood and youth, 
but I removed from it thirteen years ago. I knew T. only sub- 
sequent to that removal. 

4. While living there I wrote my name with the diminutive. 
Nellie, but since then have preferred to write my baptismal name, 
Ella, or merely the initial E. T. was wont to use my initials 
merely. 

At my next sitting, November 30th, I inquired about this 
mongrel address. ‘“’T. was not strong enough,” said Phinuit, 
“to direct where the letter should be sent, but he thought your 
cousin David would attend to your getting it. Your other 
friends have helped on the rest of the address.” “ But they 
would not tell you to send to Reading.” “ Yes, they would, 
they did. It was Mary told us that.” “ Nonsense,” said I, 
thinking of a sister of that name. “Not Mary in the body. 
Mary in the spirit.” “ But I have no such friend.” “ Yes, you 
have. It was Mary L——— Mary E Mary E. Parker told 
us that.” I then recalled a little playmate of that name, a next 
door neighbor, who moved away from Reading when I was ten 
years old, and of whose death I learned a few years later. I had 
scarcely thought of her for twenty years.” 


Now here is a case in which the address given in the letter 
was wrong. Miss Wilson did not live at Reading nor did her 
cousin David Wilson. But the name of the cousin was cor- 
rect, the sitter lived in Reading at one time, and the commu- 
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nicator may have known it. But the merest accident of men- 
tioning the name of Mary Parker cleared up the confusion. 
A roundabout process was employed and the memory of Mary 
Parker is the result communicated. Even this clue would 
not have been found but for the inquiry of the sitter. The 
influence was there, but not the evidence of it. 

Now in my own instance there is no statement that any 
one had helped the communicator, but my wife had shown 
evidence of frequently helping the communicator and some 
of her memories were intruded in the midst of the commu- 
nicator’s. Besides most of the incidents were memories of 
hers and not of the communicator’s. Hence most of the 
anomaly can be explained by the probable presence of my 
wife to aid in what seemed to be an effort to tell where the 
communicator’s daughter-in-law was. 

The important feature of the episode is the light that it 
throws, with the one quoted from Dr. Hodgson’s Report, on 
the complications of the process in communicating and the 
fragmentary nature of what often comes. It may also indi- 
cate that the central thought of the communicator may often 
fail while either his marginal associations or the thoughts of 
others are caught by the transmitting machinery and sent, 
while the intended message remains unsent. At least such 
cases serve as a touchstone for solving similar perplexities 
in many a situation. 
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EDITORIAL. 


EXPENSES OF THE WORK. 


We have constantly called attention to the need of endow- 
ment for the proper and successful prosecution of the work 
and we think this can be made clear by a summary of the ex- 
penses for the year. The Treasurer’s Reports made quar- 
terly can be drawn upon for material and their meaning may 
be summarized here. Membership fees for the year were 
$4,282. Sundry receipts, mostly sales of publications, $245. 
Interest on endowment, $567. The total receipts were 
$5,094. The printing and distribution of the publications to | 
the members were $5,251, or $156 more than all receipts, or | 
$724 more than membership fees. Rent, investigations, sal- 
ary of stenographer, insurance on publications and plates 
and sundry other expenses were $2,187, not including the 
salary of the assistant, Mr. Greaves, in the office, whose 
services were paid for by a friend of the work and which 
could not have been done at all without this aid. The total 
expenses were thus $7,438. This is $3,156 more than the 
receipts from membership fees or $2,364 more than all re- 
ceipts. The unusually large size of the last Proceedings in- 
creased this amount unavoidably, but probably not more than 
$800, so that we lacked sufficient funds from membership 
fees to carry on the work as we have been doing. 

We have no funds in the treasury this year for investiga- 
tions, except the donations of those who subscribed an inde- 
pendent investigation fund. Unless membership fees in- 
crease adequately or an endowment comes in during this year 
the work will have to be greatly curtailed or stopped. It is 
our purpose not to allow any deficit to occur in the treasury. 
We have but $2,255 and the incoming membership fees for 
this year to defray expenses. There is nearly $1,000 back 
membership fees due which members have not paid in spite 
of frequent sending of bills tothem. It is probable that this 
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cannot be collected except through the courts and we prefer 
not to resort to such a course. 

The publications do not appeal to popular taste and can 
never be made to do so as long as they endeavor to be scien- 
tific. Our work necessarily appeals to those minds which are 
extremely critical and careful of their conclusions. The facts 
which the public wants either do not exist or require a hun- 
dredfold as much money to discover as it thinks and it will 
not pay for them, apparently, at its own price, while what it 
wants is a thousandfold rarer than the real things that actu- 
ally count and are useful in the solution of the problem. It 
is evident, then, that there is no course before us but the con- 
stant urging of the need for endowment, and members can 
at least present the importance of the situation to those who 
are able to found the Society’s work. It should be shown 
to some men that here is an opportunity for the largest bene- 
faction to mankind that was ever instituted. It needs only to 
get them to see this fact to insure the endowment. 

We are ready to establish a sanatorium for the investiga- 
tion and application of various forms of mental healing, as it 
has been called, and called this without any effort to seri- 
ously investigate what it is or involves. All sorts of quack- 
ery and subterfuge are respectable under this term and it is 
high time for people who claim to be civilized to investigate 
this subject. It is wholly independent of that part of our 
work devoted to psychic research proper, tho it will have to 
be articulated with this latter. The two fields offer the great- 
est opportunities of the future in the way of both philanthropy 
and scientific investigation. 


The first step must be endowment that will secure the 


‘publications and the expenses of the office. We can then 


present other needs more effectively. An assistant in the 
work of investigation is necessary to have an understudy to 
succeed the present Secretary when he takes his turn in join- 
ing the majority. He hopes by proper care of himself to 
have many years before him yet, but no one can predict the 
probabilities of the grim messenger and unless a properly 
equipped successor can be trained for the work it will take 
any casual person twenty years to correct his mistakes. The 
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important thing at present, therefore, is not only to secure 
the publications and office, but to have an endowment large 
enough to bring an income from six to ten thousand dollars, 
and this only to make the work possible, not to do all that it 
is necessary to do. We hope members can do missionary 
work among those who are able to meet the exigencies of 
the situation. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Charles Nelson Jones, who was the President of the 
Board of Trustees of the American Institute for Scientific 
Research, of which the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search is Section B, died suddenly from dilatation of the heart 
on January 3d, 1913. He had formerly been Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Michigan, but for many 
years prior to his death had been connected with the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Company. He was succeeded in the 
Presidency of the Board of Trustees by Mr. W. C. Peyton, of 
San Francisco, California. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given, unless 
withheld by his own request. 

The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodg- 
son. Mrs. Howell does not give the date of her narrative, 
but as I myself knew the parties and about the incident at the 
time the reader may assume that the narrative was written 
near the time that Mrs. Kilpatrick sent it to Dr. Hodgson. 
This was in 1904. 

The dangerous point in the incident is the objection which 
might be based upon the hypothesis that the obituary column 
might have been exposed to casual sight outside the wrapper. 
The improbability of this is proportioned to improbability 
that a newspaper would be wrapped in this way. But as we 
do not know whether the paper was sent from the printer or 
from some one interested in imparting the news to Mrs. How- 
ell, we cannot measure the case with any degree of confidence. 
It would certainly be a remarkable coincidence that such an 
experience would attend the casual and unconscious observa- 
tion of a death notice in a paper wrapped and that had not 
been consciGusly examined, especially when we have so many 
coincidental apparitions which can have no such explanation. 
The fact that would suggest the probability is that the ap- 


pearance of the apparition is so long delayed after death.— 
Editor. 


Mrs. Kilpatrick writes Jan. 17th as follows: 
340 W. 85 St., Jan. 17th [1904]. 
My Dear Dr. Hodgson: 


I send you however the typewritten account of another case 
which does seem to me worth while. If you care for it I will 
secure such verification of the story as is now possible. Mrs. 
Howell is a good witness, clear and consistent in her statements 
and while her husband unfortunately is now dead there are 
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relatives and old friends who heard the story at the time who 
would vouch for its accuracy. If you would like to have me do 
so I will collect such stories whenever I find them. 
Very sincerely, 
MARGARET H. KILPATRICK. 


ACCOUNT OF AN APPARITION WHICH APPEARED 
TO MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL IN 1871. 


In the year 1865 I had a lover by the name of John A. Broad- 
head. Owing to several circumstances I was obliged to give 
him up although I was deeply attached to him. When he found 
that he could not marry me he left the town of Mount Morris, 
where I lived, but before he went he said to me, “ Mary I think 
this separation will kill me but if I die and a spirit can come back 
to earth I will come to you.” 

I replied “ Oh, no, don’t, for that would frighten me dread- 
fully.” ‘“ No it would not,” he answered, “for I should come so 
calmly that you would not be at all afraid ”. 

In 1868 I married George R. Howell, a presbyterian minister 
who knew all about my affection for John Broadhead. In April, 
1871, I was visiting my old home with my husband and baby 
boy. About one o'clock one Sunday afternoon (I think it was 
April 12th.) I sat in the parlor of my father’s house, my baby in 
my arms, on the long old fashioned sofa on which I had so often 
sat with my old lover. My husband sat across the room with 
his back to me, reading. The sofa was unusually long and | 
sat at the end of it near a door opening into the hall. 

Suddenly I felt a pressure against my knee and limb as 
though some one had come very close to me and I looked up 
expecting to see one of my brothers but to my great surprise I 
saw my old lover, John Broadhead, standing there beside me. I 
felt greatly distressed for he lived in a distant city. I had not 
seen him since 1865, and | thought it an unwarrantable intru- 
sion that he should enter my father’s house thus unannounced. 
It never occurred to me that he was not alive. I noticed every 
detail of his dress and can even now distinctly remember the 
black and white necktie which he wore. Before I had a chance 
to speak he raised his right hand and said, speaking very slowly 
and gently, “ Be very calm, Mary. I am what they call dead. 
I died in the west three weeks ago to-day.” Then lifting his 
left hand he pointed to a newspaper which lay at the other end 
of the sofa about three feet away from me, and said “ You will 
find my death in that paper.” Then without moving a muscle 
he vanished while I gazed at him. 

I was not at all afraid, but felt completely overcome by the 
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shock of suddenly learning that he was dead for much as I loved 
my husband, I had never gotten over my old feeling for John 
Broadhead ; and if it had not been for the baby in my arms I think 
I should have fainted away. As it was, I could not speak or 
call my husband, but I managed to hitch along the sofa till I 
could reach the paper to which he had pointed. This turned 
out to be a copy of the New York Times that had never been 
taken out of the wrapper in which it had come through the mails. 
I tore it open and there, among the death notices I found this 
paragraph :— 

“ Died in Burlington, lowa, March 22nd, 1871, John A. Broad- 
head of this city in the 34th year of his age.” 

I cannot be perfectly sure that the paper was a New York 
Times and I do not know its exact date but I am certain that 
it was a New York paper and I think it was the Times. I do not 
know how the paper came to be there at all as we did not take 
the New York Times but there had been a convention of ministers 
in the village and several of them had been stationed at my 
father’s house. The paper may have been sent to one of them. 

John Broadhead was a lawyer and a conservative Episco- 
palian. He was nota spiritualist, nor was I. 

I saw John Broadhead with my eyes as I would see any living 
person but I did not hear what he said as I hear ordinary speech. 
The words were perfectly distinct but I seemed to sense them 
by what I can perhaps best describe as a sort of inner hearing. 
MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL, 

New York, 340 West 85th Street. 


January 15, 1904. 


The incident herein told was related to me by Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell shortly after its occurrence and has been re- 
peated, without variation in any of its details, many times since. 

(Mrs.) LILLA A. WHITNEY, 
Mount Morris, New York. 


May 20, 1904. 
I wrote to Prof. Hyslop on April 29th asking him to look 
up the files of the New York Times for March 23, 1871, and if 
necessary all the dates between March 22 and April 15, to 


see if he could find the obituary notice of Mr. Broadhead. He 
replies as follows: 


519 West 149th Street, New York, May 2nd, 1904. 
R. Hodgson: 


My dear Dr. Hodgson: 
In response to your request to ascertain whether an obituary 
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notice had been given of a Mr. John A. Broadhead on March 
23rd, 1871, I would reply that I went to the Astor Library and 
found the files of that paper for dates indicated. In the issue 
of the New York Times of April 5th, 1872 [1871] under the 
obituary notices on page 5 I found the following :— 

“ Died: Broadhead.—At Burlington, lowa, on Tuesday March 
22nd, 1871, John A. Broadhead, formerly of this city, in the 54th 
year of his age.” 


I did not look in any other papers as I assumed that the one 
sufficed, you having mentioned only the Times and indicating 
that I should look in others in case it was not found there. 

Very sincerely, 
J. H. HYSLOP. 


In an interesting point this case resembles that related by 
Mrs. Chas. B. Johnson (the case sent to Prof. James by Miss 
Palfrey) where the person whose apparition was apparently seen 


said that she would come in such a way that the percipient would 
not be afraid. 


[R. HODGSON. ] 


AN EXPERIMENT IN DOWSING. 


New York, November 9th, 1912. 

I had occasion to visit a gentleman whose daughter did 
automatic writing, for an experiment with her. I learned 
from him that, owing to scarcity of water in his well, he had 
been doing some dowsing to find more water. He suggested 
that I try it. I had tried it many times in my life, without 
success. In my youth I had tried it and the rod turned occa- 
sionally, as it did with a regular dowser whom I knew. But | 
I could never satisfy myself that unconscious muscular action 
combined with gravity and the peculiar strain on the arms of 
the rod were excluded from the cause. But this turning of 
the rod was so rare that the failures loomed high in the esti- 
mate of the cases. I had not tried it for years, when this 
gentleman asked me to see what I could do. 

He gave me a maple rod, forked as usual, not witch-hazel 
or peach, and pointed out the ground over which I should go. 
He carefully concealed from me where he had found water. 
This, however, I did not learn until after my experiment, be- 
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cause the directions he gave me led me to infer that he had 
found water near a certain tree. I was firmly convinced that 
he had given himself away and that my experiment would be 
worthless. But I tried it. There was no evidence of water 
about. The Merrimac River was about six hundred feet 
away and his house and yard were on a bluff or slope about 
thirty feet high. There were no hollows on the ground over 
which I was to go and no one would suspect water in one 
place more than another, and in fact with that proximity to 
the river one might naturally suspect that he would not find 
it anywhere, or that he would find it everywhere. 

But with a certain tree and its locality firmly in mind as 
the spot at which the rod had supposedly indicated the possi- 
bility of finding water, this spot being about one hundred feet 
from where I started, I went to work. I held the rod with 
the point or apex directly in the upright position. I did not 
expect it to turn at all, but also did expect that, if it did turn, 
it would move forward from me, as it had always done with 
the dowsers I had observed and as it had done in the few 
cases in which I seemed to be successful. I assumed, too, 
that my belief that the spot was near the tree would influence 
my action, if influenced at all, as I approached the tree. But 
to my astonishment the rod began to turn backward toward 
me and actually pushed on my breast till I had to stretch my 
hands out to let it pass, when I had gone to about thirty-five 
feet from the tree. The gentleman then suggested that I try 
it over again and hold the rod as he did, which was in a hori- 
zontal position so that when it turned down it would pass 
over ninety degrees of anare. But I held the rod at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, expecting that gravity would pre- 
vent it from going any other way than downward. To my 
surprise it rose to the vertical position and then over against 
my breast as before and at the same spot as before. I sup- 
posed it a freak or muscular pressure on the arms of the rod 
with the strain on them from the bending of them. I went 
back and tried it again with the arms at forty-five degrees 
from the perpendicular and resolved to hold the arms as 
tightly as I could, to prevent their turning. But the rod 
again rose to the vertical and over against my breast, tho I 
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strove with all my might to prevent it, by squeezing my hands 
on the rod as tightly as its size would permit. Nevertheless, 
it rose against gravity and turned down toward the same spot 
as before. The gentleman then told me -that this was the 
place he had found the water, or rather where the rod had 
indicated it would be found. I had been firmly convinced 
that it had been indicated at a spot thirty-five feet farther on. 

It is not necessary to explain the facts. The primary 
point is that neither expectation nor unconscious muscular 
action are the most natural explanations. From the point of 
view of expectation the rod should not have turned until I 
was near the tree, but it turned where I had not even sur- 
mised the spot, this having been concealed from me. As to 
the second point, the most natural direction for the stick to 
take, when it was held at an angle of forty-five degrees from 
the perpendicular, was forward and downward. Gravity 
would most naturally predetermine that direction and this 
was aided by expectation, under the condition that any mo- 
tion at all should occur. So we have action directly the op- 
posite of expectation and what would be most natural where 
gravity has any influence. All this is strengthened by my 
determined effort to hold the rod and prevent its turning. 
The effort to prevent it was based upon the supposition that 
gravity and the peculiar strain on the bent arms of the rod 
might naturally make it turn, tho this is a supposition that 
may have been hastily made, because the same strain on 
them exists, in any position, and would not be relieved by 
their turning. Hence gravity is the one force that would have 
its influence modified by the turning. We can talk about 
strain only because there is a strain on the bent arms, but it 
is another thing to suppose that it tends to turn the rod, and 
I see no reason to assume that it does, tho I am equally ig- 
norant regarding its not doing so. It would require experi- 
ments in a laboratory to determine that question, and then it 
would remain to explain the rod’s rising against gravity. In 
the dowsing problem the facts much more suggest a teleolog- 
ical than a mechanical situation. 

The primary interest of the experiment is not whether we 
were really successful in locating water. It is in the facts 


we 
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that we coincided in the locality involved and that the rod 
behaved peculiarly against expectation and gravity. The 
gentleman was far behind me and did not precede me in move- 
ment. He remained stationary thirty feet away and behind 
me. Hence, no suggestion came from his position. It 
would be of interest to ascertain whether water could be found 


there, but that does not affect the problem in which we are 
here concerned. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


The following incident is found in the life of Laura 


Bridgman (p. 253) which can probably be found in any li- 
brary. 


“Miss Paddock and Miss Wight [two teachers in the Perkins 
Institute each of whom had Laura as a special pupil] were greatly 
attached to each other, and spent much of their leisure time to- 
gether. They often noticed as they sat talking of an afternoon, 
with Laura near by knitting at her purses or her pretty lace 
edging, that she would suddenly lay down her work and begin 
talking [with her fingers] of the person or topic they had been 
discussing. ‘The two young women were so much impressed by 
the frequency with which Laura took up the subject of their 
conversation when no possible clue to it had been given to her 
by word or act [Laura was totally deaf, dumb, and blind] that 
both believed the girl often knew what they were talking about, 

. and the girls [teachers] often said to each other, what they 
would have been abashed to say to older and wiser people, that 
Laura always knew what they were thinking of, if their thoughts 
were strongly concentrated upon an idea or a person.” 


We know how sensitive Laura Bridgman became to 
stimuli which ordinary persons would never appreciate. She 
was hyperesthesic in touch to a remarkable degree and poss- 
ibly vibrations in the air may, at times, have affected her 
tactual sensorium. Hence it would have been well to have 
settled doubts about such phenomena as are here described 
by more accurate accounts of the exact conditions under 
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which the apparent telepathy occurred. We should have to 
know how far off Laura sat on such occasions and whether 
observers had ever remarked similar coincidences when she 
sat near and when the mental conditions of concentration 
and emotional interest described did not prevail. 

But we are not specially concerned with the evidential 
nature of this incident. It is quoted here to illustrate the 
extraordinary stupidity of human nature when it comes up 
against phenomena that should mean so much to anyone 
with scientific sense of any sort. Apparently the two ladies 
felt some fear of ridicule if the subject of mind reading were 
mentioned, and there was a time when only a little less cruel 
manner than the Inquisition treated such facts in a spirit as 
cutting but not as destructive as fire. But with people who 
had studied Laura Bridgman so long and who were familiar 
with the apparent miracles of sense perception which she 
manifested in the field of touch, it is astounding that such 
persons did not seize the opportunity to study the phenomena 
or to call attention to them, that others might. It was an 
ideal case for such work and one which we cannot create for © 
the purpose. Any one with the slightest scientific acumen 
ought to have seen the rarest of opportunities to study pos- 
sibilities which were evidently suggested to Miss Paddock 
and Miss Wight but whose significance never dawned upon 
them. The illustration of human stupidity could hardly be 
better. Dr. Howe, her protector, her discoverer in fact, 
might have been less obsessed with the limitations of tactual 
sensibility, if he was really aware of such phenomena as 
apparently existed from this account, and if he had investi- 
gated he might have discovered something far more wonder- 
ful than extraordinary tactual sensibility. But some people 
cannot see beyond their noses, and this myopia characterizes 
all of us when we get our minds set on only one fixed idea. 
Here, however, the opportunity was actually thrust at the 
people who might have improved it to the great benefit of 
science, but they remained as blind, deaf and dumb to it as 
Laura Bridgman was to the physical world of sight and 
hearing—Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Determinismo, Libero Arbitrio, Rincarnasione, (Determinism, Free 
Will and Reincarnation.) By Doctor Innocenzo Calderone. 
Publisher, G. Pendone Lauriel, Palermo, Italy. 


In the early eighties, just before the death of Henry Ward 


_ Beecher, there appeared in one of the New York comic papers 


a caricature in which the great preacher was represented trying 
to crawl across an insecure, narrow board spanning the deep 
chasm between Theology and Science. The picture was prob- 
ably inspired by one of his—for those days—broad and daring 
sermons. 

In “ Determinism, Free Will and Reincarnation” Doctor 
Calderone gives the impression that this chasm will soon be se- 
curely spanned, if not permanently filled. His broad and un- 
prejudiced mind recognizes that the materialist as well as the 
theologian has contributed his share in the long and earnest 
search for truth, and that, through the law of evolution which 
rules all things, spiritual as well as material, the now conflicting 
theories will eventually fall into line and lead us to the same 
conclusions. 

With rare enthusiasm and conviction he carries the reader to 
the idealist’s goal of immortality and liberty. His methods are 
analytical and scientific, and yet at the same time he gives full 
consideration to those higher religious aspirations which cannot 
be dissected and reduced to mathematical formule, but whose 
existence cannot be denied by any human being. He warmly 
advocates the theory of reincarnation, and offers it as an expla- 
nation of all the psychic phenomena which are puzzling so many 
investigators. His arguments in its favor are very able, and 
might convince even those who do not contemplate with com- 
placency a return to this vale of tears. 

The universal objection to the theory of reincarnation is our 
complete forgetfulness of previous existences. Doctor Cald- 
erone’s answer is that God in his infinite mercy wishes to spare 
us the pain and shame of remembering deeds committed in the 
ruder and more brutal stages of our evolution. 

His comparative analysis of determinism and free will is in- 
teresting but not as convincing. Advocating the theory of free 
will, he reduces it to a question of limit—the ever widening circle 
of personal choice adapted to the requirements and degree of de- 
velopment, and in the course of time, by the evolution of man’s 
soul toward perfection, becoming free will. 
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The fascinating question of communication with discarnate 
spirits he does not touch, and probably includes with other ques- 
tions requiring proof. His acceptance of the theory of reincar- 
nation, however, would naturally exclude this subject from his 
consideration. 

The book is exceedingly interesting, and, apart from its scien- 
tific value, has a charm, an emotional quality, that will appeal to 
those who are broadly religious. 

Four years ago Doctor Calderone inaugurated a review of ex- 
perimental psychology which appears on the fifteenth of each 
month and counts among jts contributors some of the greatest 
Italian thinkers. 


LOUSE L. de MONTALVO. 


